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the  president's  report 

I. 


Report  of  the  President 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc. 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Jack  M.  Campbell 
President 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  Federation  has  completed  a  successful  12 
months,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  confident  that  the  next  several  months 
and  years  will  allow  your  organization  to  truly  fulfill  the  hopes  of  its 
founders  a  decade  ago. 

Most  of  you  know  that  the  Federation  is  a  unique  animal  --  it  is 
the  only  multi-state  group  in  the  nation  that  provides  a  mechanism  for 
businessmen,  academicians,  and  state  government  officials  to  work  together 
effectively  toward  common  goals. 

Ten  years  ago,  during  my  term  as  governor  of  New  Mexico,  the  chief 
executives  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  met  together  rather  informally 
to  develop  what  several  had  been  thinking  about  for  some  time  before  -- 
a  way  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  region  by  providing  linkages 
between  state  governments,  universities,  business,  and  industry  through- 
out the  Mountain  West.  They  recognized  then,  and  most  of  us  recognize 
even  more  today,  that  our  states  share  enough  common  interests  and  con- 
cerns to  justify  our  working  together  in  several  areas. 

We  consider  the  1965  meeting  of  the  governors,  and  some  selected 
business  and  academic  officials,  as  the  Federation's  first  annual 
gathering,  even  though  the  Federation  was  not  incorporated  until  the 
following  year. 
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Those  governors,  and  I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  them,  together 
with  some  far-sighted  citizens,  were  explorers  of  the  future.  They 
drafted  composite  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  which  we  follow 
today,  calling  for  a  mechanism  to  help  develop  regional  policies  and 
innovative  and  experimental  programs  to  carry  out  those  policies. 

Councils,  composed  of  state  government,  business  and  education 
officials,  were  established  to  draft  policy  and  program  recommendations 
to  the  region's  governors,  who  lead  individual  state  delegations  on  the 
Federation's  board  of  directors.  The  board  also  includes  government 
and  business  representatives. 

We  now  have  councils  operating  in  regional  planning,  market  develop- 
ment, telecommunications,  natural  resources,  human  resources,  housing, 
transportation,  and  the  arts. 

The  Federation  is  you  and  your  colleagues  in  business,  education, 
and  government.  It  is  literally  a  child  of  the  states.  Our  small 
central  staff  in  Denver  exists  solely  to  assist  you  in  identifying 
and  addressing  matters  with  regional  implications.  The  councils  and 
their  committees  form  the  nucleus  of  our  group.  Without  your  active 
involvement  in  council  activities,  the  Federation  cannot  be  useful. 

We  are  especially  dependent  upon  our  business  members,  each  of 
whom  pays  nominal  annual  dues.  It  is  the  proper  balance  of  government, 
educatior  and  business  that  has  allowed  the  Federation  some  real  achieve- 
ments during  the  past  decade. 

During  the  past  year  our  councils  have  been  especially  active.  It 
appears  that  this  difficult  concept  of  multi-state  regionalism  is  capturing 
the  imaginations  of  many  of  our  region's  decision-makers  whose  personal 
involvement  in  our  councils  and  committees  seems  to  be  growing  each 
month. 

This  increased  interest  in  regionalism  is  fortuitous,  in  that  the 
Federation  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  level  of  effectiveness. 
Governor  Judge,  as  chairman  of  the  Federation,  announced  recently  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has  awarded  us  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  over  the  next  30  months  that  will  be  applied  directly  to  our 
councils'  efforts  toward  regional  policy  making  and  program  develop- 
ment. In  a  few  moments,  I  will  describe  that  grant  and  its  provisions 
in  more  detail . 

At  this  point,  though,  I  feel  you  should  be  made  aware  of  some 
specific  activities  of  our  councils  over  the  past  several  months,  each 
of  which  is  designed  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  human  environment 
and  the  quality  of  life  we  all  enjoy  in  the  Mountain  West. 
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Our  Regional  Planning  Council,  chaired  by  Vincent  Horn  of  Wyoming, 
has  served  as  a  "filter"  or  "sounding  board"  for  the  suggestions  of  our 
other  seven  councils  and  their  committees.  This  council  includes  each 
of  our  states'  government  chief  planners,  the  governor's  administrative 
assistant  from  each  of  our  states,  and  a  private  sector  representative 
from  each  state.  We  are  in  the  process  of  adding  the  chairmen  of  the 
other  councils  to  the  Regional  Planning  Council,  which  we  intend  to 
rename  the  "Regional  Coordinating  Council." 

This  past  year  the  Regional  Planning  Council  has  provided  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  states  in  the  research  and  development 
of  planning  and  policy-making  tools,  and  has  reviewed  both  state  and 
federal  legislation  dealing  with  land  use  planning  and  other  matters. 

The  council  has  made  available  staff  consultation  to  the  states, 
has  performed  a  county  computer  mapping  demonstration  for  open  space 
planning,  has  helped  one  state  pinpoint  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  --  through  computer  mapping  --  and  is  now  in  the  process  of 
converting  the  computer  mapping  system  so  that  more  of  our  member- 
states  can  use  this  new  technique  on  their  own  computers. 

Together  with  our  Natural  Resources  Council,  the  Regional  Planning 
Council  developed  regional  land  use  planning  policies  and  proposed 
amendments  to  the  then-pending  national  land  use  planning  bills.  These 
policies  were  approved  by  the  region's  governors,  and  two  statements 
reflecting  the  concerns  of  the  region  were  submitted  to  key  lawmakers 
in  both  houses  of  Congress.  Essentially,  these  policies  reflect  our 
states'  interest  in  providing  a  balanced  approach  between  protection 
of  the  physical  environment  and  reasonable  economic  progress. 

A  long-standing  policy  of  the  Federation  states,  developed  by  the 
Regional  Planning  Council,  is  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
state  governments  in  the  development  of  tools  for  state  land  use 
planning  and  analysis.  In  reaction  to  this  policy,  the  council  this 
past  year  provided  staff  consultation  to  Idaho,  Mew  Mexico  and  Wyoming. 
Meanwhile,  the  technical  staff  completed  demonstration  projects  to 
show  the  usefulness  of  computer  mapping  techniques  in  planning  for 
open  space  areas  and  parks.  Another  major  study  produced  a  series 
of  14  statewide  computerized  maps  of  one  of  our  states.  The  maps 
were  overlapped  or  "composited"  by  computer  to  identify  various  state 
land  use  competition  zones. 

The  Natural  Resources  Council,  with  Wyoming's  Roy  Peck  as  chair- 
man, includes  each  state's  natural  resources  director  as  well  as  other 
citizens  from  throughout  the  region  who  are  involved  in  development  of 
natural  resources. 
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This  council's  function  is  to  coordinate  the  Federation's  activity 
dealing  with  the  orderly  development  of  our  region's  rich  natural 
resources. 

As   I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Natural    Resources  Council   joined  forces 
with  the  Regional   Planning  Council   to  develop  policies  related  to  pro- 
posed national    land  use  legislation.     During  recent  weeks,  the  council, 
drafted  a  policy  calling  for  increased  cooperation  between  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  state  governments.     Five  specific 
recommendations  of  the  council  were  approved  by  the  governors  and  they 
are  currently  being  implemented. 

The  Natural   Resources  Council   has  been  particularly  active  in  the 
areas  of  natural    resource  management  legislation  and  in  natural    resource 
planning.     During  the  past  year,  the  council   created  a  new  "Forest 
Practices  Committee"   designed  to  confront  regional    issues  related  to 
our  forests. 

Our  Market  Development  Council   and  its  committees  --  interested  in 
export,  agriculture  and  tourist  development  --  have  generated  a  policy 
calling  upon  the  Federation  to  provide  staff  support  and  program  develop- 
ment especially  in  export  marketing  and  agriculture. 

The  Market  Development  Council    is  headed  by  Wayne  Mulcock  of  the 
Utah  Power  and  Light  Company.     Programs  in  export  development  have  in- 
cluded two  business  group  visits  to  market  countries  in  the  Far  East 
during  the  past  year.      Involved  in  those  Rocky  Mountain  delegations 
were  executives  of  businesses   representing  all   the  Federation  states, 
and  the  Navajo  Tribe  in  Arizona.     The  group  visits,  designed  to  en- 
courage individual   sales  efforts,  have  stimulated  an  estimated  seventy 
million  dollars  in  potential    new  business  for  the  Mountain  West. 

One  result  of  our  export  activities   is  that  our  region   in  general 
is  much  better  known  now  among  leading  companies  and  government  agencies 
in  the  Far  East. 

Efforts  are  currently  under  way  for  an  export  trade  mission  and 
conference  in  Mexico  City  in  mid-November  of  this  year. 

In  addition,   during  the  past  year  the  Federation  has  organized 
independent  education  and  promotion  events  related  to  foreign  market 
opportunities  and  a  seminar  on  trade  with   Indonesia. 

The  Federation  has  also  provided  direct  help  to  state  agencies 
and  associations  in  their  own  trade  development  programs,   including 
the  chambers  of  commerce  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  and  Roswell;  New  Mexico, 
the  Governor's  Export  Committee  in  Montana,  and  the  New  Mexico  Border 
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Commission.  This  assistance  has  included  planning,  research,  and 
participation  in  meetings.  A  recent  specific  example  is  the 
Federation's  assistance  to  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
form  of  data  and  observations  on  trade  patterns  to  help  develop 
more  Denver- to-Europe  air  routes. 

At  our  annual  meeting  a  year  ago,  Governor  Judge  recommended 
that  the  Federation  sponsor  a  conference  on  agriculture,  which  was 
held  successfully  last  April.  The  meeting  was  called  "The  Western 
Governors'  Conference  on  Agriculture"  and  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
Western  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  or  WASDA, 
the  Old  West  Regional  Commission,  the  Pacific  North  West  Regional 
Commission  and  the  Four  Corners  Regional  Commission. 

Some  425  agricultural  experts  from  16  western  states  gathered  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  together  with  top  federal  and  Congressional  leaders 
and  national  farm  organization  spokesmen.  The  support  and  personal 
involvement  of  the  Federation  governors,  especially  Governor  King- of 
New  Mexico,  Governor  Rampton  of  Utah  and  Governor  Judge  of  Montana, 
contributed  in  large  part  to  the  success  of  this  gathering. 

In  the  words  of  former  North  Dakota  Governor  William  Guy,  this 
conference  provided  "...more  leadership  and  authority  than  has  been 
gathered  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  western  states'  agriculture... 
the  cooperation  and  unity  of  purpose  evident  during  the  conference 
workshop  sessions  made  this  an  historic  first  in  the  agriculture 
development  of  the  West." 

The  final  consensus  reports  by  the  governors  of  the  16-state 
area  were  presented  before  special  hearings  conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  chaired  by  Senator 
George  McGovern  in  Salt  Lake  City  the  day  following  conference 
adjournment. 

Governor  Judge  has  remarked  that  "hopefully  out  of  the  conference 
and  the  Senate  hearings  will  come  the  impetus  for  substantial  policy 
changes  and  solutions  that  will  have  a  landmark  influence  on  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  western  states,  the  United  States,  and 
the  world. " 

In  tourism  development,  the  Market  Development  Council  has  con- 
tinued its  cooperative  programs  and  multi -state  promotions.  The 
Tourism  Development  Committee  has  begun  a  joint  literature  exchange 
program  so  that  a  traveler  going  through  one  of  our  states  can  get 
literature  about  another.  This  program  sprung  from  a  policy  designed 
to  help  tourists  make  better  travel  plans  and  to  extend  tourist  visits 
for  another  day  or  two. 
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This  committee  has  also  set  up  a  joint  reservation  service  to 
encourage  visitors  to  see  more  areas  in  our  region.  Packaged  tours 
to  and  through  our  region,  and  a  seven-state  "National  Parks  Tour" 
are  two  other  programs  produced  through  this  committee  of  the  Market 
Development  Council . 

Our  Transportation  Council,  chaired  by  John  Rice  of  Montana, 
includes  officials  of  railroads,  truck  companies,  airlines,  transpor- 
tation associations,  state  regulatory  agencies  and  state  highway 
departments. 

The  Transportation  Council  has  been  successful  in  identifying 
several  issues  of  prime  concern  to  all  our  states  --  one  of  which  is 
the  lack  of  adequate  north-south  transportation  --  and  has  supported 
innovative  programs  to  help  solve  transportation  problems.  Further, 
the  Federation  has  provided  the  vehicle  for  assisting  the  transpor- 
tation industries  in  the  mountain  states  on  a  national  basis. 

The  major  program  now  under  way  by  the  Transportation  Council  is 
a  regional  motor  common  carrier  freight  rate  study,  the  results  of 
which  will  hopefully  help  ensure  an  efficient  pick-up  and  delivery 
system  in  the  Mountain  West.  Funds  for  this  program  have  been  awarded 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Old  West  Regional 
Commission. 

The  study  is  examining  rates  charged  by  motor  carriers  to  determine 
areas  in  which  freight  rates  and  routes  are  lacking  in  and  near  the  six 
Federation  states  as  well  as  Nebraska  and  North  and  South  Dakota.  The 
study  will  also  determine  the  basis  of  rates  now  charged  to  find  out 
whether  rates  within  the  same  general  area  are  uniform,  or  if  they 
appear  to  discriminate  between  localities. 

Also  this  year,  the  Transportation  Council  concurred  in  a  survey 
within  our  region  to  determine  the  states'  current  Amtrak  service  and 
what  kinds  of  increased  service  is  needed.  Interest  was  shown  in  asking 
Amtrak  to  consider  this  region  as  an  area  in  which  to  operate  an 
experimental  train  and  operate  it  for  two  years. 

Our  Arts  and  Humanities  Council,  which  includes  directors  and 
chairmen  of  state  arts  commissions,  has  helped  form  a  new  non-profit 
corporation,  the  "Western  States  Arts  Foundation,"  which  is  now 
sponsoring  cultural  activities  in  the  Federation  states  as  well  as 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

This  council  is  chaired  by  David  Nelson  of  Montana.  Early  this 
year  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  awarded  the  new  non-profit 
western  arts  foundation  a  substantial  grant.  The  new  foundation  was 
developed  as  an  outgrowth  of  past  activities  developed  directly  by 
the  Federation's  Arts  and  Humanities  Council. 
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Our  Telecommunications  Council  is  chaired  by  Governor  Cecil  Andrus 
of  Idaho. 

The  Telecommunications  Council  includes  state  telecommunications 
officials,  educators  and  representatives  of  communications  companies 
from  throughout  the  Mountain  West.  Its  policy,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Federation,  is  to  help  develop  a  coordinated  telecommunications 
capability  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  states.  We  have  responded  to  this 
policy  by  developing  an  experimental  and  innovative  satellite  communi- 
cations program  designed  to  begin  the  process  of  proving  or  disproving 
the  feasibility  of  the  delivery  of  social  services  via  space  satellite. 
This  project  is  both  dramatic  and  ambitious  and  represents  a  true 
reflection  of  the  value  of  a  regional  organization  such  as  your  Feder- 
ation. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  this  project,  called  the  "Satellite 
Technology  Demonstration,"  which  represents  the  first  widespread  use 
of  a  space  satellite  for  education  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our 
satellite  project  engineers  have  designed  low-cost  receivers,  which 
have  been  placed  near  56  rural  Rocky  Mountain  schools  in  eight  states, 
and  which  will  allow  students  in  those  schools  to  receive  top-flight 
educational  programs  on  color  television  sets.  Many  of  these  students 
would  never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  receive  this  education  without 
this  experiment,  which  is  scheduled  to  operate  throughout  this  school 
year.  Signals  are  also  being  sent  from  our  network  center  in  Denver 
to  public  broadcast  stations  in  the  eight  states,  thus  expanding  the 
watching  and  listening  audience  for  these  programs,  which  deal  pri- 
marily with  career  education.  At  some  of  these  sites,  the  students 
will  be  able  to  speak  back  through  the  satellite  to  Denver.  I  invite 
you  to  look  over  the  displays  in  the  exhibit  room  next  door,  and  to 
talk  to  some  representatives  of  that  project  here  at  the  meeting. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  to  point  out  that  when  we  first 
envisioned  this  kind  of  project  six  years  ago,  we  were  assured  that 
several  communications  satellites  would  be  launched  and  could  possibly 
be  used  for  experimentation  in  social  service  delivery.  Recently, 
however,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  announced 
that  the  current  satellite,  which  was  launched  successfully  last 
May  30  and  is  now  in  orbit,  would  be  the  last  in  the  series  of 
"Applications  Technology  Satellites."  The  Federation  has  encouraged 
Congress  to  provide  funds  for  the  launch  of  at  least  one  more  such 
satellite,  which  would  give  us  some  time  to  obtain  meaningful  evidence 
of  the  complex  social  and  institutional  changes  a  demonstration  like 
this  is  designed  to  produce. 

Senator  Frank  Moss  of  Utah,  our  luncheon  speaker  today,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and 
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has  introduced  a  bill  that  would  provide  funds  for  the  launch  of  another 
Applications  Technology  Satellite. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  actively  pursuing  funding  that  will  be  used  for 
another  experiment  on  a  joint  Canadian-United  States  satellite  to  be 
launched  late  next  year  or  early  1976.  NASA  has  already  given  the 
Federation  what  it  calls  "conditional  user  status"  on  that  satellite  -- 
the  main  condition  being  the  generation  of  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
out  a  meaningful  experiment. 

I  feel  obligated  at  this  point  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  reassure 
our  region's  business  community  that  your  Federation  does  not  intend 
to  get  into  the  satellite  "business"  --  nor  to  operate  this  kind  of 
project  indefinitely.  Our  policy  is  to  experiment,  to  determine 
feasibility,  to  identify  potential  markets,  and  then  to  encourage 
or  develop  other  organizations  to  continue  successful  programs.   It 
was  not  the  intention  of  our  founders,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
our  current  governors,  for  the  Federation  to  become  "operational"  by 
carrying  out  projects  like  this  indefinitely.  But  it  is  our  policy 
to  help  identify  the  kinds  of  innovative  activities  that  can  later  be 
carried  out  by  private  industry,  or  by  a  combination  of  government 
and  industry,  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Mountain  West  and  its 
citizens. 

The  Federation,  as  one  example  of  this  procedure,  was  instrumental 
in  the  formulation  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Corporation  of  Public  Broad- 
casting. We  have  assisted  the  fledgling  corporation,  which  began  as  a 
Federation  project,  in  the  development  of  its  network.  The  corporation 
now  works  closely  with  our  satellite  project. 

Our  Human  Resources  Council  is  chaired  by  Dr.  Dean  Talagan,  who 
will  deliver  a  talk  on  "career  education"  this  afternoon  to  this  group. 
This  council  includes  educators,  business  representatives  and  state 
officials.   Its  policy,  approved  by  your  board  of  directors,  is  to 
address  human  resources  in  the  region  primarily  by  locating  ways  to 
improve  future  workers'  preparation  for  jobs  in  the  Mountain  West,  with 
an  emphasis  toward  our  unemployed  and  our  "underemployed"  citizens. 

The  initial  work  of  the  Human  Resources  Council  was  in  what  is 
called  career  development,  and  a  significant  career  development  film 
was  produced  and  is  being  shown  in  the  exhibit  room  during  this  three- 
day  meeting.  The  information  in  this  film  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
additional  career  education  programs  to  be  transmitted  by  our  Satellite 
Technology  Demonstration. 

The  Human  Resources  Council  has  worked  with  the  Telecommunications 
Council  in  the  development  of  the  satellite  project,  and  has  been  quite 
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active  in  our  planning  for  future  use  of  satellite  communications. 
Recently,  members  of  this  council  have  been  considering  alternatives 
for  future  satellite  programming,  including  perhaps  some  health 
education  directed  primarily  to  rural  areas. 

The  eighth  and  final  council  is  the  newly  formed  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Council,  chaired  by  Jim  McKesson  of  Colorado. 
This  group  has  met  as  a  council  only  once,  last  month,  and  is  currently 
identifying  issues  and  concerns  in  housing  throughout  our  six  states. 
The  council  will  tomorrow  decide  on  priorities  and  a  work  plan  for  the 
next  several  months. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Federation  is  you  and  your  colleagues 
who  voluntarily  give  of  your  time  to  serve  on  these  councils  and  the 
board  of  directors  in  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  Mountain 
West.  Together  we  represent  a  viable  force  --  the  best  efforts  of 
government  and  business  throughout  six  states  --  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  acknowledged  by  both  Congress  and  the  Administartion. 

One  specific  concern  that  each  of  our  governors  has  had  for  some 
time,  and  is  growing  almost  daily,  is  how  to  protect  the  quality  of 
life  we  enjoy  in  this  region  while  simultaneously  sharing  our  rich 
energy  resources  with  the  rest  of  our  nation. 

Last  month  I  relayed  the  positions  of  our  states  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  during  hearings  in  Denver.  I  explained  that 
our  region  contains  almost  all  the  nation's  known  uranium  reserves, 
almost  all  the  known  shale  oil  reserves  and  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  surface-recoverable,  low-sulphur  coal  resources  of  our  country. 
The  Mountain  West  also  has  much  of  the  undiscovered  and  undeveloped 
oil  and  gas  reserves  and  is  the  most  logical  location  for  the  emergence 
of  solar  energy  and  geothermal  energy  as  longer-range  potentials  for 
the  nation. 

At  the  same  time,  those  of  us  who  live  here  and  those  who  visit 
here  from  other  parts  of  the  country  know  that  the  Mountain  West 
contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  entire  world. 

We  recognize  that  the  development  of  energy  resources  is  a  national 
requirement,  but  at  the  same  time  we  strongly  believe  these  resources 
should  be  developed  in  such  a  manner  --  and  at  such  a  rate  --  that  the 
quality  of  life  we  enjoy  here  is  not  seriously  affected.  That  is  one 
of  our  interests  here  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  --  the  question  of 
the  "people  impact"  of  energy  boom  areas.  I  look  forward  to  the  panel 
presentations,  which  follow  this  talk,  for  solutions  to  apply  to  this 
very  rea]  problem.  Our  councils  will  also  present  their  recommendations 
to  the  board  of  directors. 
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Last  year  at  our  annual  meeting  in  Albuquerque,  we  began  serious 
discussion  regarding  the  kinds  of  roles  that  states  may  want  their 
Federation  to  play  in  this  energy  development  question.   I  can  report 
today  that  a  significant  energy  policy  role  for  the  Federation  is  be- 
coming clear. 

We  have  agreed,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  needs  of  both  federal 
and  state  officials  in  the  development  of  energy  policy  is  to  make 
appropriate  arrangements  that  maximize  the  resources  and  stimulate  the 
identification  and  development  of  new  ideas,  which  in  turn  lead  to 
sound  operational  programs  to  achieve  desired  results. 

In  at  least  two  specific  areas,  better  institutional  arrangements 
seem  to  be  needed:  First,  there  needs  to  be  a  way  for  industry  and 
state  governments  to  cooperate  in  planning  for  energy  development, 
with  all  its  ramifications.  Second,  a  serious  need  exists  for  research 
to  get  hard  facts  about  energy  impacts. 

On  the  first  point,  your  Federation  has  already  sponsored  an 
exploratory  government-industry  conference  on  boom  town  problems  in 
energy  development  areas,  which  concluded  that  an  interstate  clearing- 
house is  needed  on  rapid  employment  schedules  and  critically  needed 
housing  and  public  facilities. 

On  the  second  point,  about  research  to  study  energy  impacts  for  the 
region,  we  have  begun  to  identify  a  coordinating  role  for  the  Federation 
to  perform.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  states  need  to  know  the  effects 
of  alternative  kinds  of  energy  development  futures,  particularly  in  terms 
of  energy  availability,  economic  impacts,  environmental  degradation  and 
secondary  service  needs.  With  meaningful  data,  both  the  states  and 
industry  will  be  better  able  to  reach  informed  decisions. 

In  the  Mountain  West,  the  Federation  is  working  with,  among  others, 
Utah  State  University  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  with  its  extensive  computer  capability,  industry  representatives 
and  with  individual  states.  It  appears  that  our  Federation  can  perform 
an  extremely  valuable  service  in  linking  these  efforts  into  a  unified  one, 
providing  the  mechanism  needed  to  permit  the  development  of  meaningful 
information  for  the  appropriate  decisions  toward  a  regional  and  even  a 
national  energy  policy. 

The  Mountain  West  must  have  some  input  to  the  development  of  a 
national  energy  policy.  Our  governors  have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  stand  by  in  a  colonial  posture  while  the  energy 
needs  of  other  parts  of  the  country  are  satisfied  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences to  the  people  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  --  the  storehouse 
of  this  nation's  energy  resources. 
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I  now  return  to  a  subject  I  touched  on  earlier  --  the  National 
Science  Foundation  grant  of  some  one  half  million  dollars,  which 
will  enable  your  Federation  to  better  address  regional  issues  and  to 
develop  regional  policies  and  programs. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Federation,  we  have 
received  funds  to  be  applied  directly  to  our  multi-state  activity  in 
general  rather  than  to  a  specific  project  in  a  specific  area.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  has  recognized  the  Federation  as  a  unique 
way  to  transfer  technology  --  or  techniques  --  or  ways  of  doing  things. 

We  have  accepted  this  grant  so  that  we  can  strengthen  our  ability 
to  serve  the  states  and  other  members  and  so  that  we  can  improve  the 
internal  operation  of  our  councils  and  in  general  focus  our  activities 
more  clearly. 

The  grant  money  will  be  used  to  strengthen  regional  cooperation  in 
areas  that  our  members  --  through  the  council  structure  --  feel  are  • 
important  and  appropriate.  The  money  is  intended  to  be  used  largely 
to  provide  for  what  I  call  "front-end  investment."  It  should  be  "invested" 
in  the  development  of  projects  that  will  bring  additional  resources  to  the 
region. 

To  be  successful,  the  councils  must  continue  to  define  issues  clearly 
and  specifically.  Then  the  councils  are  to  set  priorities  among  these 
issues  and  to  propose  solutions  to  the  regional  issues.  The  solutions 
should  represent  a  more  effective  use  of  methods  and  human  or  financial 
resources. 

More  succinctly,  we  are  asking  the  councils  to  1)  identify  and 
define  regional  issues;  2)  put  those  issues  in  priority  order,  and 
3)  define  a  plan  to  address  those  issues. 

The  product  of  this  effort  should  be  regular  reports  to  be  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors  and  distributed  to  decision-makers  throughout 
the  Mountain  West.  These  reports  must  be  clear,  specific,  and  complete, 
and  they  must  identify  resources  that  may  be  drawn  upon  by  state  or  other 
members  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  difficult  questions. 

The  Federation  staff,  on  the  other  hand,  exists  only  to  support  the 
work  of  the  councils.  We  are  suggesting  that  each  council  chairman 
schedule  regular  meetings,  and  that  there  should  be  at  least  three  agenda 
items  during  each  meeting:  1)  what  are  the  common  issues  the  council 
should  address  (and  the  council  should  define  these  as  specifically  as 
possible);  2)  what  are  the  priorities  among  those  issues,  and  3)  what 
actions  should  be  taken  to  address  the  issues. 
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The  written  results  of  individual  council  meetings  should  go  to 
the  Regional  Coordinating  Council,  formerly  the  Regional  Planning 
Council,  which  has  the  responsibility  for  determining  regional  prior- 
ities across  council  areas.  The  Regional  Coordinating  Council  will 
include  the  governors'  administrative  assistants,  members  appointed 
by  the  governors,  the  state  directors  of  planning,  and  the  other 
council  chairmen.  The  Regional  Coordinating  Council  will  be  primar-  • 
ily  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  these  half  million  dollars 
during  the  next  two  and  a  half  years. 

Staff  will  be  assigned  to  implement  actions  on  the  basis  of  the 
priorities  and  funding  levels  established  by  the  Regional  Coordinating 
Council. 

In  summary,  I  feel  strongly  that  your  Federation  has  in  the  past 
been  successful  in  a  number  of  ways.  Especially  during  the  past  year, 
your  councils  have  demonstrated  that  achievements  can  be  had  in  a  multi- 
state  organization  that  combines  state  government  and  business.  But 
today,  primarily  because  of  this  substantial  grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  hopes  of  our  governors  and  our  business  members 
stand  an  even  greater  chance  of  fulfillment.  But  the  challenge  is  yours 
The  effectiveness  of  your  Federation  will  depend  directly  on  the  degree 
of  involvement  and  the  dedicated  participation  of  members  themselves. 
I  believe  we  can  face  this  challenge  with  enthusiasm  and  demonstrate  to 
ourselves  and  the  nation  that  diverse  groups  can  work  together  success- 
fully for  the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens. 
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the  human  environment 


Welcome  and  Keynote  Address 


The  Future  of  the  Human  Environment 
in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States 


Thomas  L.  Judge 
Governor,  State  of  Montana 
Chairman,  Federation  of 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  this  distinguished  assembly  of 
leaders  representing  business,  industry,  government  and  academia  from 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  to  the  Big  Sky  Country  and  beauti- 
ful Glacier  National  Park. 

I  am  delighted  with  this  excellent  attendance.  Glacier  National 
Park  is  a  beautiful  setting  for  this  conference.  Each  year  over  one 
million  people  from  ewery   state  and  many  foreign  countries  visit  Glacier 
National  Park.  The  park  has  over  one  million  acres,  60  live  glaciers, 
1,000  miles  of  hiking  trails  and  hundreds  of  lakes  and  streams. 

I  hope  your  schedule  will  permit  visits  to  Many  Glacier,  Prince  of 
Waters,  St.  Mary's,  Going  to  the  Sun  Highway  and  Lake  McDonald. 

For  those  who  really  want  to  see  this  park,  a  hike  to  Grinnel,  Sperry 
or  the  Ptarmigan  Tunnel  will  be  an  experience  you  will  never  forget. 

I  am  honored  that  Governors  King,  Vanderhoof,  Hathaway,  and  former 
Governor  Samuel  son  are  here  with  us. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  those  on  my  staff,  the 
Federation  staff  and  the  management  of  Glacier  Park  Inn  for  their  work 
on  the  conference. 
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During  the  past  year,  it  has  been  my  distinct  privilege  to  over- 
see and  participate  in  the  many  exciting  activities  of  the  Federation 
of  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  providing  a  vehicle  whereby  leaders 
of  industry,  government  and  academia  can  come  together,  on  common  ground, 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  compromise  and  understanding  to  develop  and 
find  compatible  solutions  to  our  mutual  problems. 

I  believe  the  Federation  should  be  viewed  as  an  "idea  factory" 
whereby  we  can  each  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  one  another's 
problems,  goals  and  potentials.  Hopefully,  out  of  this  understanding 
we  will  be  able  to  cooperate  in  implementing  land  use  planning,  upgrading 
our  economy,  producing  a  congenial  atmosphere  for  the  full  development 
of  our  human  potential ,  and  conserving  an  environment  for  future  gener- 
ations. These  are  awesome  challenges  which  present  severe  problems  and 
will  require  tough  decisions  to  be  made.  But  in  the  end,  these  tough 
decisions  must  be  made  if  we  hope  to  realize  our  great  and  infinite 
opportunities. 

The  Federation,  through  the  direction  of  our  member  states,  is 
presently  involved  in  many  exciting  projects  which  will  continue  to 
improve  the  human  condition  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  years  to  come. 

The  Federation's  Satellite  Technology  Demonstration  (STD)  satellite 
was  successfully  launched  from  Cape  Canaveral  in  May  of  this  year. 

This  is  the  most  versatile  and  powerful  communications  spacecraft 
ever  developed  by  NASA.  The  STD's  is  the  world's  first  satellite  to  be 
used  for  educational  programs,  and  the  satellite  will  transmit  these 
programs  to  several  states  and  countries  throughout  the  world.  For 
example,  the  STD  satellite  will  provide  educational  programs  for  56 
rural  areas  in  eight  Rocky  Mountain  states  during  the  coming  school 
year.  Twelve  public  broadcast  stations  in  the  region  will  also  receive 
the  programs. 

In  addition,  the  STD  will  transmit  health  and  training  programs  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska  and  Appalachia.  The  satellite  will  then 
be  maneuvered  over  East  Africa  and  India  in  order  to  transmit  medical 
and  agricultural  programs  to  remote  villages  that  have  been  provided 
with  television  receptor  facilities.  For  the  first  time,  these  remote 
villages  will  be  able  to  view  the  world  and  the  wonders  of  modern  medicine 
and  technology.  The  STD  satellite  project  has  been  pioneered  by  the 
Federation  at  NASA's  request.  This  project  has  demonstrated  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  utilizing  applied  space  technology  to  improve  and 
enrich  our  human  environment. 
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During  the  past  year,  however,  the  Federation  has  been  notified 
by  NASA  that  funding  for  the  next  stage  of  the  STD  project  would  not 
be  available.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator  Moss  has  introduced 
a  bill  which,  if  passed  and  funded,  would  continue  this  initially 
important  program. 

We  are  extremely  pleased  to  have  Senator  Moss  with  us  today,  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  his  remarks  this  afternoon. 

The  Federation's  Arts  and  Humanities  program  has  changed  con- 
siderably over  the  last  two  years.  Four  additional  states  --  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington  --  have  agreed  to  participate. 

The  arts  program  has  evolved  into  the  "Western  States  Arts  Foundation, 
operating  as  a  full-time,  non-profit  corporation. 

In  1973  the  arts  program  was  concentrated  on  the  "Art  Train"  project 
which  brought  world-famous  art  to  the  remote  areas  of  our  region.  Many 
children  and  adults  were  exposed  to  some  of  the  world's  great  master- 
pieces for  the  first  time. 

This  year  the  arts  program  concentrated  on  assisting  regional  artists 
and  art  programs  to  better  serve  this  region. 

The  Art  Council  directly  assisted  eight  separate  projects  with  fund- 
ing and  development  of  interstate  art  festival  programs.  Eighteen  art 
programs  in  the  Federation  states  were  funded  and  many  young  artists 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  professional  skills. 

In  this  current  year,  the  Art  Council  will  expand  its  programs  to 
communities  of  all  sizes  in  each  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 

The  Federation's  Market  Development  Council  has  assumed  regional 
leadership  in  the  promotion  of  international  trade  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

This  past  year,  the  Federation  sponsored  trade  missions  to  Korea, 
Taiwan  and  Japan.  As  a  result  of  these  trade  missions,  several  million 
dollars  worth  of  contracts  were  secured  by  regional  businesses  and 
industries. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Federation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Western  Governors'  Conference,  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Commission,  and  the  Four  Corners  Regional 
Commission,  sponsored  the  Western  United  States  Agricultural  Conference 
and  Senate  Hearings  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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This  conference  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  forums 
ever  held  in  the  West. 

All  16  states  in  the  Western  United  States  were  represented. 
Furthermore,  over  400  agriculture  and  livestock  producers,  state 
legislators,  government  representatives,  businessmen  and  women,  rep-, 
resentatives  of  utility  companies,  financial  institutions  and  the 
transportation  industry  participated. 

This  conference  exemplified  the  emergence  of  a  new  era  of  inter- 
national importance  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Western  United 
States. 

Through  the  deliberations  at  this  conference,  it  became  evident 
that  we  are  now  living  in  the  age  of  an  emerging  world  economy  where 
es/ery  nation's  ecomony  is  interdependent  upon  foreign  products,  com- 
modities, and  raw  materials  for  economic  survival. 

Gone  is  the  day  when  a  country  can  isolate  itself  from  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

At  the  Salt  Lake  agricultural  conference,  it  became  apparent  that 
several  key  implements  are  necessary  for  the  agricultural  industry  to 
continue  to  prosper.  We  must  develop  an  intelligent  and  well-thought- 
out  land  use  policy  which,  if  it  is  to  be  workable,  must  be  administered 
at  the  state  and  local  levels.  Equally  important  is  the  need  for  a  good 
water  conservation  policy.  Water  is  the  life  blood  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains' arid  regions.  If  our  agricultural  lands  are  to  continue  to  meet 
domestic  and  increasing  world  demands  for  food  commodities,  then  we 
must  ensure  sufficient  water  supplies. 

Now,  as  an  energy-hungry  nation  and  the  world  looks  to  our  states 
to  provide  a  short  term  solution  to  the  energy  crisis,  it  is  apparent 
that  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  acres  of  agricultural  land  will 
be  disturbed  during  the  course  of  the  projected  strip  mining  and  oil 
shale  extraction  operations. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  that  this  agricultural  land  be  properly 
reclaimed  to  permit  its  future  use  for  agricultural  production. 

Should  this  land  not  be  properly  reclaimed,  the  economies  of  our 
states  and  the  nation's  and  the  world's  food  supply  will  be  severely 
limited. 

I  would  be  a  hypocrite  if  in  my  remarks  to  you  today  I  did  not 
mention  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  little 
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children  are  starving  to  death  in  the  worst  famine  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  of  this  planet.  I  mention  these  grim  circum- 
stances because  the  fact  remains  that  we  now  have  the  productive  capa- 
bilities in  our  abundance  of  rich  agricultural  lands,  manpower  and  tech- 
nology, to  substantially  limit  this  human  suffering.  And  with  adequate 
policies  and  programs,  this  task  could  begin  immediately.  Will  Durant, 
in  his  History  of  Civilization,  stated  that  "agriculture  is  the  basis 
of  civilization,"  and  in  this  regard  we  must  begin  developing  intelligent 
policies  and  programs  which  will  guarantee  sufficient  land,  water,  and 
technology  for  agricultural  production  to  meet  the  awesome  domestic  and 
world  demands  for  food. 

But  there  is  competition  for  the  use  of  our  agricultural  land  and 
our  water.  Furthermore,  we  have  only  a  finite  supply  of  these  valuable 
resources,  just  as  there  is  a  limited  supply  of  coal,  oil,  and  the  other 
energy  resources  that  America  so  desperately  needs. 

Therefore,  we  must  begin  to  make  decisions  not  with  the  next  few 
years  in  mind,  but  with  the  destiny  of  future  generations  as  our  under- 
lying concern.  The  decisions  that  must  be  made  will  not  be  easy 
decisions,  but  the  choices  are  ours  and  we  must  be  willing  to  make 
decisions  if  we  want  to  preserve  the  human  environment  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  first  major  decision  must  be  as  to  what  extent  we  as  states 
want  energy  development  to  take  place  in  our  region  and  how  it  can  be 
properly  controlled.  These  decisions  should  be  made  by  the  people  of 
this  region,  not  by  the  Federal  government  or  the  energy  companies. 

We  must  know  what  long-term  effects  this  will  have  on  agriculture, 
water,  the  environment,  the  impact  on  local  communities  and  the  life- 
style of  our  people. 

We  must  know  what  the  economic,  environmental  and  social  effects 
will  be  and  what  it  will  mean  in  terms  of  energy,  jobs,  and  revenue 
to  our  states. 

If  we  sit  passively  by,  we  will  be  a  colony  for  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  The  wealth  of  our  states  will  be  sent  elsewhere,  and 
we  will  be  left  with  the  problems. 

All  of  us,  as  members  of  the  federal  system,  have  a  responsibility 
to  do  our  share  to  help  this  great  country.  But  that  responsibility 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  see  our  states  exploited  or  ruined. 

The  first  step  for  us  is  to  lead  the  way  in  this  country  in  energy 
conservation.  The  next  is  to  work  together  to  obtain  the  research  funds 
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necessary  so  that  we  know  where  we  are  going.  The  Old  West  Regional 
Commission,  representing  five  states  through  our  congressional  dele- 
gation, has  been  successful  in  obtaining  over  two  million  dollars 
last  year  for  important  resource  studies. 

The  research  money  allocated  for  coal,  oil  shale,  and  the  Montana 
Housing  Development  (MHD)  should  be  spent  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, not  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (MIT)  or  Stanford. 
Our  Federation  states  have  twelve  of  the  most  powerful  U.S.  senators 
and  many  effective  congressmen.  We  must  make  our  voice  heard  at  the 
federal  level.  The  Washington,  D.C.  meeting  of  the  Federation,  usually 
held  each  fall,  is  one  of  the  best  vehicles  I  know  to  talk  to  our 
congressional  delegations  and  to  sit  down  with  the  various  cabinet 
members  and  discuss  in  depth  the  problems  of  the  Federation  states. 

The  pressure  to  mine  our  coal,  pump  our  oil  and  build  electric 
generation  and  gasification  conversion  plants  will  increase  daily. 
Carried  to  its  extreme,  an  unlimited  energy  growth  policy  would  simply 
mean  that  more  agricultural  lands  would  be  disturbed  and  taken  out  of 
production,  and  our  water  resources  would  be  irretrievably  committed 
to  industrial  development.  Consequently,  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
to  expand  our  agricultural  production,  and  the  effects  on  the  nation's 
and  world's  food  supply  could  be  devastating. 

The  following  list  of  anticipated  projects  for  Montana  alone 
illustrates  that  the  pressure  to  develop  the  Federation  region's 
energy  resources  will  increase  at  an  exponential  rate. 

In  June,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Jack  Horton,  talked 
openly  about  federal  plans  for  15  gasification  plants  in  Montana  alone. 

One  oil  company  informed  me  of  its  desire  to  build  as  many  as 
twelve  gasification  plants  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  North  Dakota. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  sold  697,000  acre  feet  of  water 
options  out  of  the  Yellowtail  Reservoir  to  energy  companies. 

The  large  number  of  applications  for  industrial  water  use  permits 
out  of  the  Yellowstone  Basin  required  the  1974  Montana  Legislature,  at 
my  request,  to  enact  a  three-year  moratorium  on  the  issuance  of  any 
additional  industrial  water  permits  in  the  basin. 

These  and  other  proposed  activities  in  the  Federation  region  in- 
dicate that  the  future  of  agriculture  may  be  adversely  affected  unless 
we  can  check  the  demands  for  energy  growth.  We  must  decide  now  whether 
we  want  to  retain  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  Federation  region  or 
whether  we  want  an  industrial  economy. 
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The  second  major  decision  that  must  be  made  involves  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  state  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  land.  The  term  "land  use  planning"  has  been  the 
subject  of  heated  discussions  at  many  of  the  conferences  I  have  attended 
in  the  last  year.  Regardless  of  the  controversy  surrounding  this  decision, 
however,  it  is  imperative  that  a  decision  be  made.  Instead  of  our  people 
making  the  choices,  out-of-state  developers  and  interest  groups  will  make 
them.  If  the  people  of  the  region  want  to  preserve  the  rural  way  of  life 
that  makes  this  Federation  region  such  a  unique  place  to  live,  they  must 
develop  procedures  for  controlling  those  activities  that  infringe  upon 
the  agricultural  land  base. 

In  reality,  then,  a  decision  to  implement  some  form  of  land  use 
planning  requires  the  people  and  the  governments  of  the  people  to  choose 
between  competing  forms  of  land  use. 

We  cannot  have  an  expanded  agricultural  economy  and  full-scale  energy 
development.  There  are  insufficient  land  and  water  resources  to  permit 
both  to  occur. 

We  cannot  have  an  expanded  agricultural  economy  and  full-scale 
rural  subdivision  development.  In  Montana  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  many  ranches  and  farms  are  sold  and  subdivided  by  outside  developers. 

We  cannot  expand  our  timber  industry,  which  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
renewable  resource  base,  if  the.  Federal  government  does  not  provide 
adequate  funds  for  proper  management  of  our  nation's  forests. 

We  cannot  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  this  area  without  some 
controls. 

The  third  major  decision  that  must  be  made  by  governments  in  the 
Federation  region  involves  the  allocation  of  our  finite  water  resources. 
I  stated  earlier  in  my  presentation  that  water  is  the  life  blood  of  the 
region.  Therefore,  it  will  do  little  good  to  adopt  a  plan  for  land  use 
if  we  neglect  to  adopt  a  similar  plan  for  the  conservation  and  allocation 
of  our  water  resource.  An  expanded  agricultural  economy  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  water  for  irrigation.  As  with  our  land  resource, 
it  is  possible  to  provide  for  the  multiple  use  of  our  water  resource.  But 
such  a  multiple  use  plan  must  be  based  upon  solid  information  and  concrete 
policy  decisions. 

The  decisions  that  I  have  outlined  will  generate  a  good  deal  of 
public  controversy.  Socially,  there  will  be  controversy  because  any 
legitimate  energy  conservation,  land  use,  or  water  conservation  program 
will  involve  restrictions  on  the  use  of  private  property.  This  social 
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controversy  will  in  turn  raise  the  legal  question  of  just  how  far  the 
government  can  or  should  go  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare. 

And  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  political  controversy  that  will 
be  generated  by  these  decisions.  There  are  many  different  political 
theories  as  to  how  effective  planning  should  be  carried  out.  I  for  one, 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  proposition  that  the  enforcement  powers  should 
reside  at  the  local  government  level.  However,  at  the  same  time,  I 
believe  that  the  state  should  have  a  voice  in  establishing  minimum 
standards  that  will  be  designed  to  protect  the  public  welfare  of  all  of 
the  state's  residents.  I  oppose  state  interference,  but  I  endorse 
state  guidance.  I  am  confident  that  local  governments,  when  given 
sufficient  manpower  and  economic  tools  to  deal  with  land  use  problems, 
will  be  able  to  impose  satisfactory  solutions  to  their  community  problems 

I  believe  we  are  at  the  crossroads.  The  important  thing  is  that  we 
still  have  some  time  left  to  make  some  choices;  however,  time  is  running 
out. 

Today  we  can  ask  the  questions  and  explore  the  solutions,  but  only 
history  will  record  the  answers. 

Will  we  be  able  to  develop  the  valuable  resources  of  this  region 
and  preserve  our  unique  human  and  physical  environment? 

Will  we  be  able  to  avoid  the  mistakes  made  by  other  areas  of  this 
country? 

Will  we  be  able  to  provide  jobs  and  opportunities  for  our  people 
without  sacrificing  the  reasons  why  many  people  live  here? 

I  believe  those  of  us  in  this  region  face  some  extremely  difficult 
decisions  in  the  next  few  years.  These  decisions  will  affect  the  quality 
of  life  the  people  in  this  region  will  experience  for  many  years  to  come. 
Never  has  it  been  more  important  for  decision-makers  to  have  the  assis- 
tance of  the  best  minds  in  the  private  sector  than  it  is  today. 

To  have  any  chance  of  success,  we  will  need  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  government,  private  industry  and  the  academic  community. 

We  must  work  together  as  a  region  and  speak  out  loud  and  clear  on 
important  issues. 

We  must  strengthen  and  modernize  state  and  local  government  so  that 
they  are  capable  of  making  important  decisions. 
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We  must  have  the  courage  to  take  stands  on  controversial  issues  -• 
to  push  for  strong  laws  and  enforcement  of  these  laws. 

We  must  have  the  best  minds  that  can  be  attracted  to  government. 

We  need  the  support  of  the  people  of  this  region. 

We  need  to  get  to  work  on  the  problems. 

Today  we  take  that  important  step.  We  have  assembled  the  best 
people  in  this  region  to  explore  the  "Future  of  the  Human  Environment 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region."  It  is  fitting  that  we  do  this  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  areas  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  --  Glacier  National 
Park. 

I  wish  you  well  in  your  deliberations. 
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Luncheon  Speaker  September  4 


Satellite  Technology  and 

Its  Applications  in 
Solving  Human  Problems 


The  Honorable  Frank  E.  Moss 
United  States  Senate, 
State  of  Utah 


I  recall,  with  some  nostalgia,  that  era  of  our  lives  which  was  con- 
sumed by  Buck  Rogers  and  his  comic  strip  adventures.  He  was  followed 
by  the  exploits  of  Flash  Gordon  fighting  his  way  through  the  galaxy  in 
the  Saturday  serials  and  on  television.  These  were  our  early  concepts 
of  space  flight  --  a  man  in  a  rocket  fighting  evil  to  save  mankind. 

We  have  traveled  a  long  journey  since  those  early  visions  of 
adventure.  The  use  of  space  flight  to  aid  man  is  no  longer  a  dream 
of  a  rocket  blasting  off  to  do  interplanetary  battle.  It  is  the  reality 
of  highly  sophisticated  machines  in  orbit  above  our  earth;  satellites 
which  survey  our  planet  and  give  us  extremely  useful  and  valuable  infor- 
mation to  improve  our  existence. 

It  is  this  new  reality  of  space  flight  which  has  become  the  base  of 
future  vision.  The  space  program  is  now  serving  man  to  help  solve  his 
human  problems;  it  is  on  the  threshold  of  becoming  one  of  our  most 
beneficial  tools.  But  to  cross  that  threshold,  we  need  to  be  people  of 
vision.  That  is  why  we  must  continue  to  be  a  nation  with  foresight. 
We  cannot  let  our  new  visions  become  clouded. 

I  think  Chairman  Teague  of  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  hit  it  on  the  head  when  he  said:  "Well,  there  was  plenty 
to  be  done  in  Europe  when  Columbus  left  it.  And  there  is  still  plenty 
to  be  done  there.   If  Columbus  had  waited  until  Europe  had  no  more 
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internal   problems,  he  would  still   be  waiting,  but  the  opening  up  of 
the  new  world  did  more  to  revive  the  European  culture  and  economy 
than  any  internal  actions  could  possibly  have  done."     I  would  add  that 
our  civilization  has  reached  another  giant  step  in  the  extension  of 
mankind's  horizon  --  from  earth  to  outer  space.     There  is  still   plenty 
to  be  done  on  earth,  but  many  of  the  answers  to  earth's  problems  are 
being  found  in  space.     Satellites  are  becoming  an  integral   part  of 
today's  human  life. 

Our  space  program  is  just  barely  15  years  old.     By  definition,  it 
is  future  oriented.     The  basic  purpose  of  scientific  research  and 
advanced  technology  is  long-term  gain.     We  are  today  enjoying  the 
practical   application  of  research  which  took  place  30  to  50  years  ago. 
Our  grandchildren  will   be  the  recipients  to  today's  research.     But  a 
striking  aspect  of  NASA's  space  research  is  that  a  great  many  current 
dividends  are  being  realized  despite  its  strong  orientation  to  the 
future.     Almost  without  us  noticing  it,  advances  in  computers,  minia- 
turization, electronics,  exotic  materials,  and  many  other  products  of 
the  space  program  have  become  part  of  our  way  of  life.     These  advances 
have  provided  abundant  current  and  future  benefits  in  medicine,  commun- 
ication, education,  housing,  rapid  mass  transit,  environment,  inter- 
national  peace,  to  name  a  few;  all  of  which  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  our  quality  of  life. 

Let  me  address  just  a  few  specific  areas  in  which  satellite 
technologies  have  contributed  to  the  solution  of  our  problems  here 
on  earth. 

The  meteorological   satellite,  used  for  weather  forecasting,  was 
one  of  the  first  direct  applications  of  space  technology  to  improve 
life  on  earth.     The  weather  satellite's  greatest  boon  to  date  has  been 
its  contribution  to  saving  human  lives  by  aiding  in  the  prediction  of 
destructive  storms.     In  the  days  before  satellites,  a  storm  could  be 
born  unobserved  in  the  tropical   seas  and  sweep  into  an  inhabited 
coastal   zone  without  warning.     One  storm  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
claimed  5,000  lives  in  Texas;  another  killed  4,000  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1928;  and  as  recently  as  1959,  1,000  lives  were  lost  to  a  killer 
that  struck  Mexico. 

Contrast  to  this  the  fatality  figures  for  the  more  recent  and 
devasting  Hurricane  Agnes  in  which  only  118  persons  lost  their  lives 
thanks  to  advance  warning  from  satellite  observation.     I  should  add 
that  most  of  the  deaths  were  due  to  flooding  by  heavy  inland  rains 
after  the  storm  was  no  longer  a  hurricane. 

Another  example  of  the  weather  satellite's  effectiveness  was 
Hurricane  Camille.     Satellites  established  her  path  toward  the 
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Louisiana  and  Mississippi  coasts.  The  affected  areas  received  warnings 
well  in  advance  of  impact,  and  the  inhabitants  had  ample  time  to  evacuate 
the  strike  zone. 

Camille's  200  mile-per-hour  winds  smashed  whole  towns,  and  property 
damage  ran  to  hundreds  of  millions;  but  loss  of  life  was  minimal,  again 
thanks  to  our  weather  satellites.  It  was  estimated  that  many  thousands 
of  lives  would  have  been  lost  without  the  early  and  accurate  prediction 
of  Camille's  path.  Instead,  the  death  toll,  though  tragic,  was  less 
than  1,000. 

Weather  satellites  can  do  more  than  just  save  lives  when  inclement 
weather  threatens.  In  July  1969,  Hurricane  Bernice  hurled  six-foot 
breakers  at  public  beaches  in  Los  Angeles.  Because  of  warnings  based 
on  satellite  pictures,  extra  lifeguards  were  on  hand  to  rescue  some 
250  people. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  area  has  also  benefited  from  these  satellites. 
On  October  14,  1969,  because  of  satellite  pictures  received  the  day 
before,  stockmen  right  here  in  Montana  were  prepared  for  an  early  and 
heavy  snowfall.  Many  head  of  cattle  which  could  have  been  lost,  were 
saved. 

Agriculture,  too,  is  reaping  weather  satellite  benefits.  Not  too 
long  ago,  California  raisin  growers  were  getting  ready  for  heavy  rains 
when  they  were  assured,  on  the  basis  of  satellite  pictures,  that  rain 
was  not  coming.  The  growers  saved  thousands  of  dollars  which  they  would 
have  otherwise  needlessly  spent  to  protect  their  crops  --  a  savings 
utlimately  passed  on  to  each  of  us. 

Today  we  only  forecast,  at  most,  several  days  in  advance.  Now 
NASA  and  N0AA  are  working  on  weather  satellite  systems  which  will 
permit  long-term  weather  forecasting.  In  the  future,  predictions  for 
two  weeks  in  advance  should  be  possible.  With  such  forecasting,  we 
can  envision  being  better  prepared  to  contend  with  problems  such  as 
the  immediate  drought  which  the  Midwest  farmers  have  suffered.  The 
fishing,  construction  and  transportation  industries  will  also  benefit 
greatly  from  long-term  forecasts. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  area  have  satellites  been  as  beneficial  as 
they  have  been  in  communications  and  education.  We  are  seldom  aware 
of  the  advanced  state,  or  the  benefits,  of  satellite  communications 
technology  until  we  see  the  words  "via  satellite"  on  the  television 
screen  while  watching  the  daily  newscast. 

We  have  been  able  to  observe  several  prominent  and  history- 
making  events  because  of  a  network  of  communications  satellites 
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orbiting  thousands  of  miles  above  the  earth,  such  as  the  spectacular 
Olympic  games  from  Tokyo,   from  Mexico,  and  in  1972  from  Japan  and 
Germany.     Some  of  the  other  moments  in  history  we  have  also  been 
fortunate  to  take  part  in  were  Pope  Paul   VI 's  coronation  at  the 
Vatican,  Winston  Churchill's  funeral    in  London,  and  former  President 
Nixon's  visits  to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  ultimate,  for  now,   in  communica- 
tions satellites,  we  speak  of  NASA's  ATS-F  (Applications  Technology 
Satellite-6).     The  nation  is  rapidly  becoming  familiar  with  this  com- 
plex, versatile  and  powerful   communications  satellite,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States.     This  new  space- 
craft is  being  used  to  test  a  variety  of  advanced  space  communications 
concepts.     These  include  low-cost,  televised  transmission  of  health 
and  education  programs  to  hospitals  and  schools  located  in  remote  or 
isolated  regions,  improved  aeronautical   and  maritime  communications, 
new  air  traffic  control   techniques  to  help  reduce  airport  congestion, 
and  space  craft  tracking  and  data  relay.     All   totaled,  ATS-F  carries 
more  than  20  technological   and  scientific  experiments,  many  of  them 
international   in  scope. 

Launched  from  Cape  Canaveral  on  May  30,  the  ATS  is  already  chart- 
ing new  paths  in  a  wide  range  of  experiments.     During  its  first  year 
in  orbit  --  22,300  miles  above  the  earth  --  this  spacecraft  is  being 
used  to  beam  its  special   educational   programs  to  sparsely  populated 
areas  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Appalachia  and  Alaska.     Later  it  will 
be  repositioned  in  space  to  provide  a  similar  service  to  India. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  experiment,  which  this  Federation  has  helped 
sponsor  and  which  it  has  so  ably  coordinated,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  satellites  serving  human  needs.     Fifty-six  rural   schools  in  the 
Federation  states,  plus  Nevada  and  Arizona,  will  begin  this  month  to 
receive  transmission  from  Denver.     The  programs  will   include  career 
education  for  junior  high  school   students,  academic  education,  adult 
evening  education,  and  teacher  training.     Nearly  5,000  students  and 
hundreds  of  teachers,  administrators  and  counselors  will   be  involved 
in  this  experiment  before  it  is  completed.     Many  of  the  receiving 
sites  are  equipped  with  two-way  communication  potential,  making  possible 
live,  simultaneous,  two-way  participation  in  seminars  from  such  out- 
of-the-way  towns  as  Col  strip  and  Busby,  Montana;  Blanding,  Utah;  and 
Pinedale,  Wyoming.     Also,  community  education  programs  will  be  offered 
on  subjects  ranging  from  alcoholism  to  old  age  and  health  care. 

The  experiment  in  Alaska  will   provide  18  communities   (most  of 
which  now  have  no  TV  reception  of  any  kind)  with  not  only  regular 
telecasts  of  network  news  programs  and  public  broadcast  systems  pro- 
ductions, but  also  with  the  two-way  classroom  education  sessions. 
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The  Alaska  connection,  in  addition,  will   be  used  for  a  "tele- 
medicine"  experiment.     Doctors  in  remote  outposts  will   be  able  to  con- 
sult directly  with  top  specialists  from  large  hospitals  and  research 
centers.     They  will   transmit  patients'   records  and  x-rays  and  actually 
examine  the  patients  before  television  cameras  with  live,  two-way  con- 
versation between  the  local   doctors  and  the  specialist. 

In  the  lower  "48  states,"  nine  Veterans  Administration  hospitals 
will   be  participating  in  their  own  experimental   satellite  program. 
The  ATS  will   provide  live,  interhospital   exchange  of  medical   data, 
patient  case  studies  and  in-service  training  seminars  for  doctors  and 
medical   staff. 

Next  summer,  the  satellite  is  scheduled  to  be  repositioned.     It 
will   provide  more  than  5,000  villages  in  India  with  daily  classroom 
broadcasts  in  subjects  ranging  from  mathematics  to  agriculture, 
family  planning  and  hygiene.     Other  tests  will   evaluate  the  satellite 
as  a  relay  between  ground  terminals  and  airborne  planes  and  ships  at 
sea,  and  be  used  for  day-to-day  aeronautical   and  maritime  communications, 
traffic  control,  and  search  and  rescue  operations. 

The  most  exciting  use  of  satellite  technology  in  several  years  has 
been  the  recent  survey  of  earth  resources.     The  last  ten  years  have 
made  us  painfully  aware  of  the  finite  nature  of  our  national   resources 
and  the  haphazard  manner  in  which  we  have  managed  them.     Any  residual 
doubts  we  have  had  on  this  score  have  been  dispelled  by  our  recent 
energy  crisis  and  food  shortages.     The  simplest  studies  of  the  problems 
reveal   a  myriad,  complex,   interactive  resource  and  environment  relation- 
ship, where  impact  on  the  one  element  frequently  results  in  impact  on 
the  other.     The  chain -reaction  nature  of  resource  and  environmental 
problems  has  even  posed  the  possibility  of  endangering  the  fabric  of 
our  society. 

Two  years  ago,  NASA  launched  ERTS-1   (Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellite-1).      ERTS-1   has  proved  itself  to  be  a  powerful   aid  in  the 
intelligent  use  of  our  natural   and  man-made  resources,  the  discovery 
of  natural   resources,  the  control   of  pollution  and  waste,  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  food  production,  the  identification  and  manage- 
ment of  water  resources,  the  planned  use  of  land  spaces  and  in  many 
other  areas. 

When  we  refer  to  ERTS,  what  are  we  talking  about? 

We  are  talking  about  an  amazing  spacecraft  which  transmits  nearly 
9,000  highly  detailed  pictures  a  week  for  processing,  analyzing, 
recording  and  establishing  standards  as  well   as  receiving  and  relay- 
ing data  from  remote  ground-based  sensors. 
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We  are  talking  about  new  ways  of  using  satellite  instrument  out- 
puts in  computers  to  provide  us  with  specific  relevent  information 
needed  to  solve  problems  here  on  earth. 

Finally,  we  are  talking  about  a  growing  community  of  users  of 
ERTS  data  in  over  50  countries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ERTS  and  other  earth  observation  satellites 
have  provided  us  with  a  new  way  of  collecting  data  about  the  earth 
which  may  be  crucial  to  our  future. 

In  spite  of  its  relevance  to  the  solution  of  our  fast-emerging 
problems,  there  is  no  comprehensive  plan  for  future  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite.  The  word  technology 
in  the  name  is  important.  Thus  far,  it  has  meant  that  it  is  an  experi- 
mental program,  not  yet  intended  for  routine  operations.  The  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Committee  has  been  pressing  for  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  begin  applying  ERTS  data  to  our  needs. 

Recently,  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  asked 
the  governors  of  all  of  our  states  to  what  extent  their  state  was 
utilizing  ERTS.  Thus  far,  26  governors  have  responded.  Of  these, 
60  percent  were  already  using  ERTS  data  for  purposes  such  as: 

*  water  resource  identification  and  management; 

*  monitoring  urban  development  and  future  use  planning; 

*  estimating  crop  yields  and  taking  inventories  of  timber; 

*  locating  air  and  water  pollution  and  mapping  strip-mine 
and  forest  fire  scars; 

*  exploring  for  minerals  and  petroleum; 

*  discovering  linear  landscape  features  that  may  someday 
help  in  predicting  earthquakes; 

*  updating  maps  and  coastal  and  navigation  charts; 
keeping  watch  on  volcanoes; 

*  surveying  the  breeding  ground  of  migratory  waterfowl; 

*  studying  flood  hazards,  and 

*  determining  the  distribution  of  a  marine  life. 


* 


Eighty  percent  of  the  governors  responding  to  the  Senate  Committee 
inquiry  are  experimenting  with  expanding  the  uses  of  ERTS  data  beyond 
those  I  just  mentioned;  and  all  except  one  heartily  endorse  the  value 
of  the  program. 

Usable  water  is  now  becoming  a  national  problem  --  a  problem  which 
we  in  the  West  have  been  exceedingly  aware  of  since  our  territorial  days. 
ERTS  may  make  possible  a  national  water  management  program  by  identifying 
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water  locations  and  routes,  thereby  helping  to  make  available  for  use 
the  two-thirds  rainfall  which  is  going  to  waste  each  year.  With  such 
information,  we  may  be  able  to  alleviate  the  catastrophe  of  severe 
drought  --  something  which  farmers  in  the  Midwest  are  acutely  aware 
of  right  now. 

Of  even  greater  importance  to  us  in  the  water-scare  states  is  the 
possibility  of  ERTS  identifying  new  water  sources.  We  are  discovering 
that  it  has  such  potential. 

ERTS-1  is  to  be  followed  within  the  next  year  by  ERTS-B,  a  similar 
satellite.  The  Space  Committee  is  committed  to  not  only  ensuring  con- 
tinuing flow  of  data  on  a  long-term  basis,  but  to  providing  a  system 
for  rapid  availability  of  data  in  the  form  needed  by  the  users. 

Satellite  applications  are  only  a  part  of  the  human  benefits  received 
from  the  space  program.  Last  year  I,  like  many  of  you,  felt  that  we 
might  be  losing  sight  of  the  real  reasons  why  many  aeronautical  and  space 
programs  are  undertaken.  I  wanted  to  make  certain  that  our  activities 
in  space  were  "for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind."  Committee  hearings  have 
helped  to  determine  whether  we  were  accomplishing  our  objective  of 
beneficial  use. 

The  necessity  for  monitoring  the  physical  condition  of  astronauts 
during  all  phases  of  space  flight  has  led  to  the  development  of  many 
techniques  for  continuously  recording,  transmitting,  monitoring,  and 
evaluating  physiological  parameters  like  brain  waves,  heart  functions, 
blood  pressure,  and  respiratory  functions.  Materials  developed  for 
the  space  program  are  also  starting  to  be  used  widely  by  the  medical 
profession.  Here  are  some  examples: 

*  A  computer  system  by  which  doctors  can  watch  a 
movie  of  a  patient's  beating  heart.  It  can  even  show 
the  complete  interior  surface  of  the  heart  to  locate 
possible  disease. 

*  To  leukemia  patients,  physiological  shock  can 

be  fatal  if  not  detected  early.  Repeated  blood  pressure 
checks  are  inconvenient  and  almost  impossible.  A  small 
sensor,  developed  for  the  space  program,  can  now  be 
placed  in  the  outer  ear  of  these  patients.  It  monitors 
the  absorption  of  light  through  the  ear  lobe  and  cal- 
culates the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  which  is 
directly  related  to  impending  shock.  An  alarm  is 
sounded  when  a  dangerous  level  exists,  warning  a  need 
for  medical  attention. 
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*  A  motorized  wheelchair,  directed  and  controlled 
solely  by  movement  of  the  occupant's  eye,  has  been 
tested  and  favorably  evaluated.     The  electric  motor- 
driven  chair  is  controlled  by  a  sight  switch,  using 
technology  developed  early  in  the  manned  space  flight 
program  when  space  engineers  saw  a  need  for  a  device 
that  would  permit  astronauts  to  operate  spacecraft 
controls  when  strong  "G"  forces  would  prevent  move- 
ment of  their  arms.     The  N.Y.U.   Medical   Center 
estimates  that  more  than  1,000,000  quadriplegics 
could  achieve  greater  mobility  when  this  wheelchair 

is  made  available  to  them. 

The  "sight  switch"  could,  by  remote  control, 
turn  the  pages  of  a  book,  switch  on  and  off  a  hospital 
call -board,  room  lights,  a  thermostat,  a  television 
set,  a  radio,  and  so  forth.     With  modifications,  it 
could  be  employed  to  operate  industrial  machines, 
control   panels,  electric  typewriter  keyboards,  and 
other  instruments. 

*  The  possibility  of  quadriplegics  becoming 
very  productive  individuals  in  society  is  just  over 
the  horizon. 

*  As  a  result  of  o^ace  research,  materials  and 
devices  are  being  developed  from  vitreous  carbon 
(developed  by  rocket  motor  lining)  that  makes  it 
possible  to  attach  artifical   limbs  with  greater  ease 
and  comfort  for  the  amputee.     Electrodes  made  from 
these  materials  can  control   chronic  pain  and  exercise 
stroke-impaired  muscles. 

*  A  rechargeable  cardiac  pacemaker,  employing 
technology  adapted  from  NASA's  space  programs,   is 
smaller  in  size  and  lighter  in  weight  than  previous 
pacemakers.     It  permits  easier  and  faster  implants 
than  previous  devices.     It  also  lasts  for  20  years, 
with  once  a  week  recharging  by  the  patient.     Con- 
ventional  pacemakers  have  to  be  replaced  by  surgery 
every  two  years. 

We  also  heard  testimony  of  the  so-called  space  "spin-offs."     These 
are  indirect  benefits  which  we  view  as  a  bonus  to  the  great  number  of 
direct  benefits  we  have  received.     These  "spin-offs"  include  such  things 
as:     food  sticks;  new  fabrics  used  in  furniture,  automobiles,  clothing, 
blankets  and  sleeping  bags  which  are  lightweight,  fireproof,  waterproof, 
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windproof,  and  strong;  new  portable  breathing  equipment  for  fire  fight- 
ing; new  flat  wiring  for  homes  which  will   cut  construction  costs  -- 
very  important  in  our  present  housing  crisis;  antipollution  detection 
equipment  to  help  preserve  our  recycling  of  the  metals  from  junked  cars; 
and  many  others  can  be  found  in  the  seemingly  endless  list. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  very  few  of  the  thousands  of  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  we  are  receiving  today  as  a  result  of  space  technology. 

Our  gains  in  space  have  paid  the  nation  a  valuable  dividend  in  an 
immeasurably  broadened  technological   base  that  represents  the  highest 
plateau  of  advancement  ever  attained  by  man. 

This  integrated  reservoir  of  knowledge  is  now  being  tapped  to  help 
solve  many  of  the  nation's  --  and  the  world's  --  most  pressing  social 
and  economic  problems:     health;  air  and  water  pollution  control;  waste 
disposal;  urban  transportation;  crime  control;   food  supply;  housing; 
education,  and  other  areas  in  the  organization  and  well-being  of  society. 

*  A  few  years  ago,  you  would  have  laughed  had  someone 
told  you  that  you  would  sit  at  home  and  watch  images  on  a 
screen  in  your  living  room. 

*  A  few  years  ago,  you  did  not  believe  that  images 
and  messages  could  be  carried  continent- to-continent  or 
even  planet-to-planet  in  less  than  two  seconds. 

*  A  few  years  ago,  you  did  not  believe  that  immense 
passenger  and  freight  airplanes  could  make  two  round-trip 
flights  across  the  Atlantic  in  one  day. 

*  A  few  years  ago,  you  did  not  believe  that  man 
would  walk  on  the  moon  in  your  lifetime. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  you  do  not  believe  today? 

We  have  reaped  many  rewards  from  the  space  program,  and  through 
satellite  technology  we  are  learning  more.     The  answers  to  many  of  our 
present  problems  will   be  found  through  use  of  satellites  like  ATS,  ERTS 
and  their  progeny  for  the  benefit  of  all   mankind. 
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The  United  States  has  always  been  considered  a  cornucopia  --  a 
land  of  plenty  with  limitless  resources.  These  resources  have  been 
taken  for  granted  for  years.  However,  everyone  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  many  of  our  resources  in  recent  months;  but  only  because  the 
supply,  the  distribution  or  the  cost  approaches  a  crisis  situation  which 
affects  their  accepted  standard  of  living. 

The  supply  of  human  resources  can  be  considered  inexhaustible,  but 
the  distribution  is  inequitable  and  the  cost  has  risen  drastically.  Accord- 
ing to  Tax  Foundation,  Inc. ,  the  national  expenditure  for  human  resources 
has  increased  325  percent  since  1965.  It  passed  the  defense  budget  in  1971. 
These  expenses  included  education,  manpower,  veteran  benefits,  health, 
and  income  security.  The  largest  part  of  the  gain  in  costs  has  been  income 
security  --  mainly  social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  public  assis- 
tance and  social  service.  Health  has  been  the  second  largest  component  of 
this  growth,  moving  from  $1.7  billion  in  1965  to  an  estimated  $26.3  billion 
in  1975.  The  total  of  human  resources  expenditures  in  1965  was  $35.4 
billion  compared  to  the  defense  budget  of  $49.6  billion.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1975,  human  resources  will  require  a  $151.5  billion  budget;  defense 
will  require  $87.7  billion.   In  these  budgets,  spanning  the  ten-year  period, 
health,  education,  manpower  and  veteran  benefits  will  have  increased  from 
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$9.7  billion  to  $51.4  billion. 

The  maldistribution  is  even  more  apparent.  One  only  has  to  visit 
rural  or  remote  communities  to  see  the  differences  in  the  areas  of  health 
care  delivery,  special  health  services,  continuing  education  for  profes- 
sionals, education  for  the  handicapped,  the  extent  of  library  services, 
and  career  education  for  students  and  adults.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
complete  facilities  cannot  be  available  in  each  individual's  home  or 
community.  They  are  neither  economically  viable  nor  practical.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  we  should  do  without.  Telecommunications  is  a  powerful 
tool  that,  properly  applied,  can  alleviate  and  sometime  in  the  future 
perhaps  eliminate  the  maldistribution  of  our  human  resources.  The  cost 
of  these  services  and  resources  would  hopefully  also  be  reduced  by  the 
more  efficient  use  of  the  resources. 

The  approach  to  the  use  of  telecommunications  as  a  means  of  sharing 
resources  has  been  a  series  of  experiments.  Experiments  permit  the 
collection  of  a  data  base  on  which  managerial,  total  system  design,  and 
economic  viability  decisions  can  be  based.  User  acceptance  of  the  medium 
can  also  be  evaluated,  which  sometimes  defines  modification  of  the  system. 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  planned,  dynamic  experiments.  Experiments 
using  terrestrial  facilities  (land  lines,  microwave  relay  and  community 
television  systems)  have  been  on-going  for  some  time  and  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  discussed  here.  But  what  is  exciting  and  new  is  the  use  of 
space  technology  to  share  resources  with  the  remote,  isolated  communities  -- 
communities  where  the  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  conventional 
terrestrial  facilities  is  so  expensive  the  facilities  do  not  currently 
exist. 

Two  "flights  of  opportunity"  are  permitting  and  will  permit  experiments 
to  be  conducted.  These  are  being  conducted  to  test  the  health  and  educa- 
tion applications  of  communications  satellites.  The  first  "flight  of 
opportunity"  is  the  Applications  Technology  Satellite  number  six  or  ATS-6. 
Launched  May  30,  1974,  ATS-6  is  a  large  and  complex  satellite  having  a 
total  of  23  experiments  on  board.  One  such  experiment  is  called  the 
Health/Education  Telecommunications  Experiment.  This  is  a  joint  venture  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  Before 
I  discuss  this  experiment,  however,  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  the 
evolution  of  the  Applications  Technology  Satellite  (ATS). 

ATS-1  was  launched  in  1966  and  weighs  775  pounds.  The  spacecraft  is 
less  than  five  feet  high  and  about  five  feet  in  diameter.  For  the  past 
couple  of  years,  this  spacecraft  has  been  supporting,  along  with  other 
experiments,  an  experiment  called  "Satellite  Doctor  Calls."  This  is  a 
biomedical  communication  system  supported  by  the  Lister  Hill  Center  for 
Biomedical  Communication.  Health  aides  and  paramedics  in  remote  Alaskan 
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villages,   in  communication  via  ATS-1  with  a  doctor  in  a  hospital    in 
Anchorage  or  Fairbanks  can  provide  primary  health  care  to  the  remote  village, 

ATS-3  was  launched  in  1967,  and  has  the  same  general  dimensions  of 
ATS-1.     Both  of  these  spacecraft  will   support  the  Health/Education  Telecom- 
munications  (HET)  experiment. 

ATS-6  is   the  largest  and  most  complex  communications  satellite  that 
the  National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration   (NASA)  has  ever  launched. 
It  was  launched  May  30,  1974  and  is  now  located  in  a  synchronous  orbit  at 
94  degrees  west  longitude.     That  is  approximately  150  miles  v/est  of  the 
Galapagos  islands. 

The  satellite  is  53  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  solar  panel   to  the  other, 
and  is  over  26  feet  high.     The  main  feature  is,  of  course,   the  30-foot  diam- 
eter antenna.     The  spacecraft  is  three  axis  stabilized.     That  means  that 
the  satellite  always  points  to  the  earth.     The  antenna  beam  can,  by  pitch 
and  roll  maneuvers,  be  pointed  to  anywhere  on  the  visible  earth's  disc. 

ATS-6  has  over  twenty  experiments  on  board.     Of  greatest  importance 
to  us  here  is  the  HET  experiment.     This  actually  consists  of  six  experiments 
in  three  geographic  regions: 

1)     Appalachian  Regional   Commission  (ARC).     The  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  will   provide  results  from  conducting  a  series  of  inno- 
vative educational   experiments  in  which  an  Appalachian  educator 
(teacher,  administrator,  counselor)  will   be  able  to: 

*  Obtain  graduate  credit  for  a  pre-taped  televised  course  in  either 
career  education  or  elementary  reading,   to  be  broadcast  via 
ATS-F  to  a  local   viewing  site; 

*  Query  experts  in  career  education  via  teletype  transmission  through 
the  ATS-3  teletype  link  from  local   sites,  based  upon  discussion  in 
a  live  seminar  emanating  from  the  University  of  Kentucky  through 
ATS-F; 

*  Obtain  immediate  feedback  to  preceding  pre-taped  video  course 
material   through  an  audio-based  multiple  choice  system  to  be 
broadcast  via  ATS-F  to  a  local   site; 

*  Initiate  computer  and  manual   information  searches,   through  ATS-3 
teletype  link  at  local    sites,   in  order  to  diagnose  individual 
student's  reading  disabilities  and  to  prescribe  instructional 
materials  to  meet  their  respective  weaknesses; 

*  Initiate  computer  and  manual    curriculum  and  materials  searches, 
via  the  ATS-3  teletype  link  at  local   sites,   in  order  to  guide 
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students  in  career  choices  by  determining  students'  needs 
and  integrating  them  with  teachers'  instructional  objectives. 

Appalachian  educators  in  a  nine-state  area,  from  university  profes- 
sors to  local  teachers,  will  share  a  variety  of  instructional  resources 
and  experiences  through  a  common,  satellite-based  delivery  system. 

2)  The  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  Experiments.  The  VA  plans  six 
experimental  categories  that  use  ATS-F  for  biomedical  communi- 
cations. The  six  categories  are: 

*  Video  seminars  via  ATS-F  for  undergraduate  and  continuing 
education  of  physicians,  nurses,  physicians'  assistants  and 
allied  health  personnel; 

*  Grand  rounds  presented  from  Atlanta,  and  visible  to  ten 
affiliates,  any  of  whom  may  initiate  questions  or  partici- 
pate in  discussion; 

*  Outpatient  clinic  for  Appalachian  patients  who  are  invited  to 
the  nearest  Veterans  Administration  hospital  to  participate 
in  discussion  on  family  planning,  emergency  first  aid  pro- 
cedures, or  virtually  any  clinical  problem; 

*  Consultation  clinic.  Using  two-way  video  and  audio  with 
remote  camera  car,  a  physician,  nurse  or  physician's 
assistant  in  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  can  present  his  patient, 
along  with  EKG,  X-ray,  and  other  pertinent  data,  directly 

to  a  specialist  in  a  medical  center  in  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham,  Lexington  or  elsewhere  and  receive  immediate 
consultation.  Patient  presentation  may  rotate  weekly 
throughout  the  10  affiliates; 

*  Computer  assisted  instruction  (CAI).  During  designated 
periods,  medical  or  physician  assistant  students  may 
access  CAI  computer  programs  at  Ohio  State,  or  the 
University  of  Alabama  via  ATS-F.  A  practicing  physician 
may  participate  in  continuing  education  with  computer 
assistance;  nurses  may  learn  new  techniques,  etc.; 

*  Slow  scan  technical  experiments.  Video,  audio,  telemetry 
and  data  circuits  will  be  used  for  some  experiments  where 
wide-band  video  is  not  required.  These  will  include  experi- 
ments with  remote  diagnosis,  transmission  of  telegraphed 
printed  material,  voice  consultations,  heart  sounds,  and  others. 

3)  Satellite  Technology  Demonstration  (STD).  The  STD  is  divided 
operationally  into  two  sections:  Rocky  Mountains  East  (RME)  and 
Rocky  Mountains  West  (RMW). 
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The  STD  is  intended  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  broadcasting 
educational  television  and  providing  other  media  services  to  audiences  in 
rural  isolated  areas  via  satellite. 

Television  programs  will  be  devoted  to  career  education  aimed  pri- 
marily at  junior  high  school  students.  It  is  hoped  that  such  career- 
oriented  educational  programming  will  increase  the  relevance  of  an 
adolescent's  schooling  by  opening  up  the  whole  world  of  work  and  revealing 
the  great  range  of  occupational  options  open  to  students.  The  programming 
content  will  place  emphasis  on  self-assessment,  dissemination  of  career 
information,  and  instruction  in  specific  skills  necessary  for  making 
career  decisions  and  implementing  those  decisions.  Some  broadcast  hours 
will  be  devoted  to  participating  teachers  and  school  counselors,  as  well 
as  parents,  community  leaders,  and  others. 

Terminals  are  installed  at  a  total  of  67  communities  scattered. through- 
out the  eight  participating  states  of  Idaho,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Of  these  terminals,  56  will  be  at  rural 
schools.  The  others  will  be  located  at  the  11  Public  Broadcast  Service  (PBS) 
stations  in  the  region,  enabling  these  stations  to  carry  the  programs  during 
the  actual  satellite  broadcasts  or  to  videotape  and  play  them  at  another 
time. 

Twenty-four  of  the  rural  schools  have  been  selected  as  Intensive 
Terminal  (IT)  sites,  three  per  each  state.  These  will  have  two-way  communi- 
cation capabilities.  Through  the  use  of  the  ATS-3  satel 1 ite,  students  at  IT's 
will  be  able  to  respond  during  a  segment  of  live  broadcasting,  their  voices 
directed  through  ATS-3  to  the  main  terminal  in  Denver.  This  will  enable 
the  programmers  in  Denver  to  get  instantaneous  response  to,  and  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  programming  itself.  This  interactive  or  two-way  trans- 
mission capability  is  one  of  the  key  features  of  the  demonstration,  and 
one  of  the  factors  to  be  studied  for  both  educational  and  telecommunications 
implications  for  the  future. 

The  remaining  sites  are  designated  Receive-Only  Terminals  (ROT)  and 
will  receive  the  same  TV  signal  as  the  intensive  terminal  sites,  but  will 
not  have  two-way  capability. 

The  Satellite  Technology  Demonstration  will  be  a  totally  new  experience 
for  those  participants  who  still  remain  untouched  by  educational  broadcasting 
and  who  are  outside  of  existing  communications  systems. 

The  demonstration  itself  is  not  intended  to  be  a  full-blown  system; 
rather,  it  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using  a  satellite- 
based  telecommunications  system  to  deliver  educational  information  and 
services  to  students  in  isolated  rural  areas.  In  its  simplest  terms,  this 
means  that  educational  television  and  other  media  services  could  be 
available  in  the  most  remote  mountain  hamlet  or  desert  crossroad.  It  means 
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that  rural  school  students  may  have  access  to  the  same  communications 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  facilities  as  students  in  metropolitan  areas. 

4)  Washington,  Alaska,  Montana,  Idaho  (WAMI)  Experiments.  The  WAMI 
community  phase  experiments,  in  which  senior  medical  students 

work  with  family  practitioners  in  a  small  community  (Omak,.  Washing- 
ton, population  4,164)  to  complete  clinical  training  in  family 
medicine,  will  feature  formal  case  presentations  and  student/ 
faculty  conferences. 

Multidisciplinary  lecture/demonstration/discussion  telecasts  will 
include  guest  lectures  by  visiting  faculty,  a  rebroadcast  of  Grand  Rounds, 
and  various  continuing  education  programs  for  allied  health  professionals 
such  as  nurses,  lab  technicians  and  physical  therapists,  as  well  as  the 
physicians  and  WAMI  students  at  Omak. 

During  the  WAMI  university  phase,  in  which  University  of  Washington 
medical  students  start  their  work  in  basic  medical  science  at  neighboring 
state  universities  (University  of  Alaska  at  Fairbanks),  the  curriculum 
experiments  will  be  conducted  to  reinforce  part  of  the  core  curricular 
material  which  must  be  presented  on  all  campuses  during  the  first  quarter 
of  basic  medical  science.  Some  broadcasts  will  feature  appropriate  clinical 
material  not  available  at  the  neighboring  universities. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  WAMI  administration  experiment,  designed 
to  see  if  certain  problems  of  administering  medical  education  in  a  regional 
program  can  be  accomplished. 

5)  Alaska  Health  Services  Experiment  (Indian  Health  Service).  The 
Indian  Health  Service  (IMS)  has  instituted  several  programs  designed 
to  provide  better  health  care  for  people  in  remote  and  widely 
separated  areas  of  Alaska.  These  programs  include  resident  health 
aides  and  paramedical  personnel.  The  health  aides  are  trainied  to 
cope  with  the  health  problems  of  their  village  and  usually  under  the 
preceptorship  of  a  physician  at  a  distant  hospital.  Good  communi- 
cations is  a  necessity  for  serving  the  many  villages,  and  satellite 
communications  will  extend  the  capabilities  of  physicians  into 
these  remote  areas. 

6)  Alaska  Education  Experiment.  Alaska's  objective  in  conducting 
educational  experiments  with  the  ATS-F  satellite  is  to  develop 
information  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  planning  to  meet  spe- 
cific telecommunications  needs  in  the  state. 

Fifteen  small  earth  stations,  which  will  receive  high-quality  tele- 
vision and  provide  two-way  voice  communications  to  other  stations  in  the 
system,  will  be  situated  within  the  portion  of  Alaska  covered  by  the  ATS-F 
beam.  Two  of  these  earth  stations  will  have  the  additional  capability  of 
transmitting  television. 
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The  second  "flight  of  opportunity"  is  the  Communications  Technology 
Satellite   (CTS),  an  experimental   high-power  satellite  currently  being 
designed  and  built  in  Canada.     CTS  is  part  of  a  joint  Canada/United 
States   space  technology  project  being  carried  out  between  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Communications  and  the  United  States  National   Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.     The  Communications  Research  Centre  of  the 
Department  of  Communications   is  the  design  authority  for  this  spacecraft. 
The  satellite  will   begin  its  planned  two-year  mission  in  1975,  when  a 
Delta  launch  vehicle  supplied  by  NASA  will    launch   it  into  synchronous 
orbit. 

The  communications  experiments  are  based  on  a  superefficiency  high- 
powered   (200  W)   12  GHz  transmitter  which  is  being  developed  by  NASA. 
Two  2.5  degree  beamwidth     (time-zone-coverage)  antennas  can  be  directed 
independently  towards  any  visible  point  on  the  earth's  disc. 

After  CTS  arrives  on  a  station   (116  degrees  W  longitude)  and  is 
three-axis  stabilized,  a  flexible  solar  array  will   extend.     The  array 
will   consist  of  two  sails,   each  about  21   feet  by  4  feet.     The  sails  will 
be  stored  within  the  spacecraft  and  then  deployed   "concertina"  fashion 
upon  command  from  the  ground.     The  array  will    deliver  a  begi nning-of-1 ife 
power  of  more  than  1000  watts.     Sensors  mounted  on  the  sails  will   auto- 
matically control   the  array  steering  mechanisms  so  that  the  sails  always 
face  the  sun. 

The  satellite's  weight  in  orbit  will   be  about  800  pounds,   including 
the  apogee  motor's  burned-out  casing.     On  the  launch  pad,   it  will   weigh 
about  1500  pounds,  not  including  the  fitting  which  attaches  it  to  the 
Delta  launch  vehicle. 

Time  on  the  satellite  is  shared  fifty-fifty  with  Canada.     Canada 
and  the  U.S.   have  separate  experiments;   the  one  shared  experiment  is  the 
college  curriculum  experiment.     Stanford  University  in  California  and 
Carlton  University  in  Canada  will   apply  teleconferencing  to  sharing  their 
curriculum. 

U.S.   experiments  include  a  Dental    Education  Communications   Experiment. 
Through  visual   and  rural    information  transmission,   a  satellite  communi- 
cation system  will   assist  dental   schools   in  curriculum  and  faculty  sharing. 
The  objective  of  this  experiment  is  to  document  the  feasibility  of  utilizing 
communications  satellites  for  interdisciplinary  information  and  faculty 
sharing. 

Three  resource  centers  will   be  utilized  to  provide  instructional 
material   and  computer  access  to  participating  schools. 

A  two-way  nonsimultaneous   (simplex)   video  and  full   duplex  voice  channel 
facility  will   be  required  for  the  three  resource  centers.     The  other  par- 
ticipating schools  will   require  video  receive  and  full   duplex  voice  channel. 
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Another  experiment  is  the  Document  Delivery  whose  primary  objective 
is  to  establish  a  facsimile  network  for  transmission  of  high  priority 
printed  information.     In  practice,  the  existing  New  York  State  Inter- 
library  Loan  Network   (NYSILL)  will    add  links  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  National   Library  of  Medicine  to  form  a  strong   information  resource. 
This  expanded  network  will   provide,   via  FAX  (Facsimile)  and  CTS,   page 
copy  of  requested  materials  to  library  networks  or  consortia  in  Illinois, 
Michigan,  California,  Washington  and  Alaska.     Particular  emphasis  will   be 
in  the  areas  of  medicine  and  all   allied  subjects,  as  well  as  legislative 
reference  materials  and  sophisticated  research  materials  not  readily 
available  within  the  regions  served. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  an  experiment  is  planned  to  extend 
local   library  resources  for  residents  of  the  12  Mountain  and  Plains  states. 
Principals  in  the  SALINET  (Satellite  Library  Information  Network) 
consortium  are  the  University  of  Denver  Graduate  School   of  Librarianship, 
the  University  of  Kansas  Libraries,   the  Wyoming  State  Library  and  the 
Natrona  County   (Wyoming)   Library.     Each  of  the  institutions   is  responsible 
for  certain  portions  of  the  program.     This  program  plans  to  use  56  ground 
stations  already  in  place  for  the  Satellite  Technology  Demonstration. 
Twenty  additional    stations   in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
will   be  added  to  complete  a  12-state  test  bed  representing  all   categories 
of  libraries. 

With  the  involvement  of  all    these  points,  half  of  which  will   be  in 
two-way  communication  with  other  points  via  the  satellite,   the  library 
information  project  hopes   to  accomplish  three  primary  goals: 

1.  Improving  individual   and  organizational   capacities  for  getting 
information; 

2.  Demonstrating  and  testing  cost  effectiveness  in  using  technolo- 
gical  advances  to  disseminate  information; 

3.  Developing  user  "markets"  for  information  utilizing  satellite 
distribution. 

Four  levels  of  dissemination  of  information  are  proposed  for  SALINET 
programming:     1)   individual    user  information;   2)  community  users    (local 
and  state);   3)   regional    users   (state,   federal   and  private),  and  4) 
librarians  and  other  personnel   responsible  for  disseminating  information. 

Two  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  specific  services  to  be  tested 
at  each  of  the  identified  levels:     1)   In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
specific  services   in  the  project  beyond  the  time  span  of  the  project,  stress 
is  placed  on  the  development  of  tools  for  accessing  information  rather 
than  provision  of  one-time-only  information,  and  2)  To  further  maximize 
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the  benefits  to  users,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  test  services  at 
each  level  which  are  supportive  of  the  services  at  the  other  levels. 

If  the  satellite  is  used  to  its  full  potential,  the  population  of 
the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  and  Plains  region  will  benefit  tremendously. 
The  combined  resources  of  major  libraries  and  two  major  universities 
will  be  shared  instantly  with  communities  and  residents  of  the  region  in 
a  manner  never  before  believed  possible. 

The  Satellite  User  Network  (SUN)  experiment  plans  to  use  the  CTS 
to  investigate  aspects  of  telecommunications  system  applications  that 
require  only  limited  human  support  services.  The  purpose  is  to  gain  infor- 
mation on  the  operation  and  acceptance  of  such  systems,  to  identify  areas 
worthy  of  future  efforts,  and  to  provide  data  for  planning  operational 
systems. 

Based  upon  evaluation  of  the  present  ATS-6  program,  the  following 
programming  is  planned  for  CTS  demonstrations: 

1.  Extension  of  the  career  development  programming  begun  on  ATS-6 
to  an  older  audience  of  high  school  participants;  building 
upon  information  and  research  derived  from  STD  users,  and 
provision  of  a  computerized  counseling  capability  for  use  by 
students,  counselors,  teachers  and  parents; 

2.  Identification  and  testing  of  new  interstate  and  intrastate 
communications  applications. 

The  career  development  material  designed  for  use  on  the  STD  addresses 
a  primary  audience  of  junior  high  students  with  a  secondary  audience  of 
parents,  teachers,  counselors  and  general  population. 

The  28  programs  developed  for  the  STD  would  be  supplemented  with 
additional  already-produced  material  and  new  material  developed  at  the 
production  facility.  The  purpose  of  the  programming  is  to  further 
knowledge  about  the  individual  and  careers,  and  to  improve  the  individual's 
decision-making  capability. 

The  second  element  of  the  career  development  programming  is  the 
development  of  a  computerized  counseling  capability. 

At  the  present  time,  six  states  in  the  nation  maintain  a  computerized 
job  bank  that  updates  job  openings  available  within  the  state.  This  is 
an  excellent  service,  but  provides  information  usable  only  to  individuals 
able  to  take  a  job  in  the  present.   It  is  proposed  for  the  CTS  project  that 
a  computerized  counseling  capability  be  developed  that  can  be  accessed  by 
two-way  communication  through  the  satellite.  The  base  material  in  the 
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computer  will  be: 

1.  Job  openings  on  a  multi -state  regional  basis,  updated  bi-weekly; 

2.  Two,  four  and  six-year  projections  on  worker  requirements  in  the 
region  based  upon  input  from  business  and  industry,  census  data, 
state  employment  projections,  Department  of  Commerce  statistics, 
and  Agriculture  Department  projections,  etc; 

3.  Educational  and  training  information  relative  to  job  prepara- 
tion listing,  length  and  educational  or  training  requirements, 
where  training  facilities  are  located,  cost,  etc. 

Two-way  interaction  verbally  and  digitally  will  be  tested  as  a 
methodology  for  delivering  both  the  television  programming  and  the 
computerized  counseling  material.  A  microexperiment  in  digital  two- 
way  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  ATS-F/STD  project,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
the  information  base  derived  from  this  experiment  be  expanded  with 
application  on  the  CTS. 

Interstate  and  intrastate  telecommunications  experiments  will 
augment  existing  terrestrial  systems  rather  than  substituting  for  them 
as  planned.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  road  network  is  the 
major  means  of  moving  people  and  material.  The  vast  distances  between 
communities  make  communication  for  emergency  assistance  for  medical  and/or 
mechanical  reasons  extremely  important. 

Another  area  of  state  level  programming  that  will  be  piloted  on  the 
ATS-6  is  television  programming  dealing  with  state,  regional,  and 
federal  programs.  Two  examples  currently  before  the  region  are  issues 
dealing  with  land  use  planning  and  with  energy  production.  The 
Federation  serves  as  a  forum  for  reviewing  and  evaluating  these  issues, 
and  materials  usable  by  state  agencies,  county  and  local  government  have 
been  produced.  Dissemination  of  information  and  techniques  for  dealing 
with  specific  issues  are  proposed  as  program  topics  to  be  broadcast  on 
CTS  in  a  two-way  interactive  mode. 

In  discussing  the  two  "flights  of  opportunity,"  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  total  system  does  not  employ  space  communications  only.  Every 
available  known  means  of  telecommunications  are  used  to  share  the  resources. 
The  availability  of  this  important  tool  has  lead  to  dramatic  innovations. 
And  this  sort  of  planning  and  implementing  should  and  must  continue  if 
we  are  to  eliminate  the  maldistribution  of  our  human  resources. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  quoting  two  well-known  Americans.  Dr.  Robert 
Goddard,  the  father  of  modern  rocketry,  said,  "Who  is  to  say  what  is 
impossible;  for  the  hopes  of  yesterday  are  the  plans  of  today  and  the  reality 
of  tommorrow. "  And  to  quote  George  Allen,  coach  of  the  Washington  Redskins, 
"Tommo rr ow  is  now." 
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Boom  town,  new  town,  Resource  City  --  all  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
great  problems  and  great  challenges  and  a  hope  for  short  range  and  long 
range  solutions.  Representatives  of  management,  government,  health, 
transportation,  housing  and  education,  together  with  labor,  are  working 
on  economic  and  social  problems  in  the  search  for  quality  of  life. 

Quality  of  life  implies  quality  of  education.  Quality  of  education 
means  education  which  prepares  people  to  make  decisions  in  our  society 
and  have  the  opportunity  for  successful  careers:  as  taxpayers;  as  voting 
citizens;  as  homemakers;  as  parents;  in  leisure  activities,  and  careers 
as  workers  (the  neglected  phase  of  education  until  now). 

The  dream  of  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  just  a  short 
time  ago  to  influence  public  education  and  make  it  realistic  instead  of  just 
theoretical,  to  help  children  realize  their  potential  to  become  aware  of 
the  world  of  careers  in  elementary  school,  explore  and  become  informed  about 
careers  in  junior  high  school  and  begin  making  decisions  and  preparing  for 
careers  in  high  school  and  beyond  is  now  becoming  a  reality. 

This  region  leads  the  nation  in  career  education.  The  innovation  of 
satellite  communication  with  this  program  is  indescribable.  Yesterday  we 
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had  the  first  teacher  in-service  program  via  satellite  with  two-way 
questions  by  teachers  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
Career  education  is  happening  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New 
Mexico  and  Idaho,  augmented  with  this  technical   development.     And  after 
the  initial   satellite  showing  and  the  revisions  that  must  follow,  the 
Rockies  will   be  ready  to  export  this  program  to  the  entire  nation  -- 
that's  leadership. 

Career  education  is  the  thread  that  is  now  flowing  through  the  entire 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools.     It's  the  dream  of  dreamers  like  Governor 
Hathaway,     Governor  Rampton,  former  Governor  Campbell,  Dr.  William  Rapp, 
Dr.   Gerald  Rudd  and  others.     It's  the  hope  of  every  kid  who  leaves  his 
mother's  arms  to  begin  kindergarten  and  eventually  leaves  high  school 
to  go  to  work  or  at  least  know  the  next  step  of  preparation  before  pro- 
ductive work.     And  it's  the  reality  that  vocational   education  and  academic 
education  no  longer  hold  forth  in  two  distinct,  separate  camps.     It 
represents  the  unification  of  the  two  in  a  humane,  humanistic  and  human 
type  of  education  --  not  developed  in  the  back  rooms  of  a  textbook  company, 
or  in  a  university  lab  --  but  in  the  community.     Educators  and  businessmen 
are  partners  in  this  educational   renaissance  which  sees  kids  learn  in 
school   and  learn  on  the  job,  giving  dignity  to  the  idea  of  work. 

This  educational   renaissance  renews  our  fervent  belief  in  the  way  of 
life  that  made  this  nation     and  our  several   states  the  bastians  of  freedom 
and  the  hope  of  millions  from  e\jery  corner  of  the  world.     But  there  is 
more  work  to  be  done; let's  not  stop  here;  let's  continue.     Human  resources 
are  the  reason  for  it  all,  and  kids  form  the  heart  of  these  resources. 
Community  education  is  on  the  horizon  --  with  schools  open  to  the  public 
night  and  day,  serving  as  community  centers. 

We've  been  working  collectively  on  career  education  and  its  delivery 
via  satellite  for  over  three  years,  and  we  all  were  amazed  by  yesterday's 
satellite  demonstration.     What  about  ten  years  from  now... twenty  years... 
thirty. . .forty  years?     Let's  continue  to  dream.     Dreams  become  reality 
with  women  and  men  who  care  --  and  who  not  only  care,  but  do  something 
about  it. 


(Note:     Due  to  time  constraints,  Dr.   Talagan  was  unable  to  deliver  his 
speech  at  the  appointed  time.     The  above  condensed  remarks  were  presented 
as  part  of  the  report  of  the  Human  Resources  Council,  which  he  chairs.) 
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Banquet  Speaker 


A  Company's  Role  in  the 

Future  Human  Environment 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 


Randall  Meyer 
President 
Exxon  Company 
U.S.A. 


The  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  stands  as  an  excellent  example 
of  constructive  communication  between  government  and  business,  and  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 

The  subject  of  this  particular  conference  --  the  future  of  the  human 
environment  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  --  has  significance  for  me  that 
goes  beyond  my  company's  possible  activities  in  this  area.  Members  of  my 
close  family  have  lived  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  for  three 
generations.  They  have  given  me  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  spirit 
and  philosophy  of  Western  people,  helping  me  to  understand  and  appreciate 
your  deep  concerns  about  the  potential  impact  of  a  new  period  of  energy 
resource  development  in  the  West. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  both  the  West  and  the  nation  stand  to  bene- 
fit from  proper  development  of  Western  resources,  and  that  these  interests 
will  be  best  served  by  having  the  private  sector  undertake  this  development. 
I  also  believe  this  development  can  be  done  in  a  responsible  manner  consis- 
tent with  the  environmental  quality  and  general  lifestyle  Westerners  want 
to  preserve.  I'm  committed  to  make  sure  that  my  company's  role  is  a  posi- 
tive one  in  helping  to  bring  this  about. 
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Why  the  United  States  Needs  Western  Energy 

It's  apparent  that  the  nation  has  come  to  a  historic  juncture  with 
regard  to  Western  resources.  In  the  past,  the  country  has  not  urgently 
needed  Western  coal,  uranium,  or  oil  shale.  Instead,  it  relied  on  its 
abundant  supplies  of  domestic  oil  and  gas,  Eastern  coal,  and,  in  recent 
years,  imported  oil.  But  crude  oil  production  in  the  United  States 
reached  a  peak  in  1970  and  has  been  declining.  Natural  gas  production 
reached  a  peak  in  1972.  And  events  during  the  past  year  have  made  clear 
to  all  of  us  the  problems  inherent  in  excessive  reliance  on  foreign 
energy,  and  have  underscored  the  desirability  of  developing  fully  the 
country's  ample  domestic  resource  base. 

To  help  meet  our  growing  energy  requirements,  we  must  look  to  well- 
known  but  heretofore  largely  undeveloped  energy  sources  which  are  found 
in  abundance  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  Already,  these  Western  states 
provide  90  percent  of  the  total  United  States  production  of  uranium.  Oil 
from  shale  holds  tremendous  potential  provided  complex  technological,  en- 
vironmental, and  social  problems  can  be  solved.  And  Western  coal,  low 
in  sulfur  content,  must  be  depended  upon  much  more  heavily  in  the  future. 

Benefits  of  Development 

Both  the  West  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  stand  to  gain  much  from  a 
broader  development  of  Western  resources,  for  economically  we  are  all  in- 
terdependent. The  nation  benefits  today  from  many  products  of  Western 
origin  --  beef,  grain,  hardrock  minerals,  to  mention  only  a  few  --  as  well 
as  from  the  West's  long  history  of  oil  and  gas  development.  In  turn,  the 
West  thrives  with  the  aid  of  farm  equipment,  fertilizer,  automobiles,  and 
countless  other  products  manufactured  elsewhere  and  brought  into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area. 

So  in  a  broad  but  very   real  sense,  (and  this  is  a  point  Governor  Judge 
made  earlier)  Americans  all  prosper  together.  The  West,  like  other  regions, 
is  fundamentally  dependent  on  total  national  economic  well-being.  In  the 
future  this  national  well-being  will  hinge  in  part  on  whether  ample  energy 
supplies  are  available  from  all  domestic  sources.  The  nation  will  need 
energy,  not  energy  from  offshore  oil  and  gas  wells  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  -- 
but  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  as  well.  It  will  need  energy  not  only 
from  coal  mines  in  Appalachia  and  Illinois,  but  also  from  coal  mines  in 
the  West. 

Like  other  areas,  the  West  enjoys  today  the  economic  benefits  from 
those  resources  it  has  developed  --  and  has  encountered  also  the  environ- 
mental and  social  problems  associated  with  rapid  growth.  In  future  years, 
Western  states  --  and  the  nation  --  can  derive  even  greater  benefits  from 
development  of  the  West's  substantial  coal,  uranium,  and  oil  shale  reserves. 
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But  along  with  this,  there  is  need  for  thoughtful  and  thorough  planning  to 
assure  orderly  growth.  To  the  lasting  credit  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
the  basic  approaches  for  dealing  with  growth  are  being  created  and  utilized. 
This  Federation  is  an  effective  and  essential  mechanism  for  anticipating 
and  avoiding  some  of  the  potentially  troublesome  side  effects  of  growth, 
while  helping  assure  that  the  West  realizes  its  benefits. 

As  America's  energy  problems  and  needs  become  more  widely  known, 
only  a  relatively  few  people  still  argue  for  the  concept  of  "zero  growth", 
under  which  Western  energy  resources  would  remain  largely  dormant  and  un- 
developed. As  President  Ford  pointed  out  recently:  (and  I  quote)  "The 
main  trouble  with  the  zero  growth  argument  is  that  it  flies  in  the  face 
of  human  nature.  Man  isn't  built  to  vegetate  or  stagnate.  We  like  to  pro- 
gress. We  have  ideas.  We  have  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  better  world.  And 
that  better  world  includes  jobs  and  a  better  environment."  Governor  Judge 
made  some  excellent  points  this  morning  on  energy  conservation.  But  even 
with  wiser  use  of  energy  the  nation  will  still  need  the  development  of  sub- 
stantial new  energy  supplies. 

Who  Should  Develop  Western  Resources 

The  central  question,  then,  is  not  whether  to  develop  Western  resources, 
but  how  and  by  whom  they  should  be  developed  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
West  and  of  the  nation.  Some  in  this  country  argue  that  anything  is  impor- 
tant to  the  national  well-being  as  energy  cannot  be  left  to  the  private 
decision-making  process.  Of  course,  the  same  argument  could  be  applied  to 
many  other  business  lines  like  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  transportation. 
If  one  argues,  for  example,  that  coal  found  on  public  lands  should  be  developed 
by  the  federal  government,  one  might  as  well  argue  that  the  government  should 
raise  cattle  and  sheep  on  public  lands  --  because  food  is  certainly  as  im- 
portant to  the  nation  as  energy. 

The  fact  is  that  our  government  has  been  ineffective  when  it  has  tried 
to  run  a  business  enterprise.  But  more  fundamentally,  government  should 
not  be  in  competition  with  the  private  sector,  it  should  be  the  function  of 
government  to  establish  the  ground  rules  for  the  conduct  of  private  business  -- 
and  then  have  the  wisdom  and  restraint  to  let  business  carry  out  the  compe- 
titive process  and  thereby  serve  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

The  Advantages  of  Private  Enterprise 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  --  and  the  nation  -- 
will  best  be  served  if  Western  resource  development  is  carried  out  by  the 
private  sector  under  a  proper  federal  and  state  regulatory  framework.  I 
would  submit  that  private  industry's  past  record  of  successful  performance 
in  this  field,  and  its  demonstrated  ability  to  function  effectively  under 
appropriate  government  guidelines,  have  earned  it  the  opportunity  to  undertake 
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this  development.  But  I'd  like  to  explain  somewhat  further  why  I  believe 
that  the  modern  business  enterprise  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  resource 
development  --  not  just  to  serve  the  interests  of  its  shareholders,  but  to 
serve  the  general  interest  of  the  public  as  well. 

First  of  all,  today's  shareholder-owned  corporation  is  responsive 
to  broad  social  goals  because  it  is  managed  for  the  long  run.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  a  popular  view  of  big  business  is  that  it  ignores  all  con- 
siderations except  short-term  profit  maximization.  In  reality,  large 
business  enterprises  are  managed  so  as  to  assure  the  growth  and  long-term 
viability  of  the  business  --  and  that  is  the  way  the  performance  of  cor- 
porate management  is  judged.  Corporate  managers  know  that  if  their  company 
is  unresponsive  to  public  goals,  in  the  long  run  it  will  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  its  operations.  Thus,  the  company  has  both  a  moral  imperative  -- 
and  a  driving  business  reason  --  to  be  a  good  citizen.  So,  basically,  the 
private  corporation's  aims  must  be  directed  to  coincide  with  the  broad  aims 
of  the  public,  and  the  corporations  must  act  in  a  manner  that  will  stand 
the  light  of  examination  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

And  there  jjs_  constant  examination  of  corporate  actions.  Large  busi- 
nesses in  particular  are  subject  to  constant  scrutiny  by  various  levels  of 
government.  Moreover,  they  are  subject  to  the  powerful  force  of  public 
opinion.  The  actions  of  a  large  company  are  highly  visible  to  concerned 
citizens,  both  locally  and  nationally,  in  this  age  of  instant  communications. 
Constant  exposure  of  its  decisions  serves  as  a  powerful  built-in  incentive 
to  conduct  its  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  stand  up  to  public  scrutiny. 

Many  people  are  skeptical  of  sizeable  enterprises,  but  the  corporate 
form  of  organization  does  allow  a  business  to  collect  the  various  resources  -■ 
financial,  physical,  and  human  --  that  are  necessary  to  develop  a  large- 
scale  project  in  a  socially  responsible  way.  And  it  is  important  that  the 
nation  have  such  enterprises  to  undertake  resources  development  in  a  socially 
proper  manner.  As  a  condition  of  doing  business  successfully,  today's 
corporate  enterprise  must  possess  a  proficiency  in  planning  which  enables 
it  to  illuminate  a  complex  problem  and  generate  information  about  the  cost/ 
benefit  aspects  of  the  various  alternatives  that  need  to  be  considered.  In 
natural  resource  development,  for  example,  business  is  able  to  assess  and 
quantify  the  costs  of  various  levels  of  environmental  quality  and  make  that 
information  available  so  that  the  public  can  decide  how  much  it  is  willing 
to  pay  for  cleaner  air  and  water.  Business  has  the  capability  to  assess 
the  impact  of  complex  public  laws  and  regulations  upon  the  end  cost  of  pro- 
ducts, so  that  the  difference  between  the  ideal  and  the  practical  alterna- 
tives can  be  discerned.  Obviously,  it  is  not  the  province  of  private  com- 
panies to  set  public  goals  or  to  try  to  tell  people  how  to  live.  As  Governor 
Judge  said,  all  of  the  people  must  decide  together  what  choices  they  want. 
But  business  does  have  the  responsibility  to  make  available  vital  information 
which  it  has  developed,  without  which  the  public  and  its  representatives  in 
government  cannot  make  informed  choices  on  environmental  and  other  matters. 
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In  brief,  then,  private  enterprise  has  the  necessary  means  to  under- 
take development  of  Western  energy  resources;  it  has  the  capabil i ties  to 
assess  the  environmental  and  social  impacts  of  development;  it  has  the 
experience  of  accommodating  its  operations  to  all  federal,  state,  and 
local  laws  and  regulations;  and  it  has  the  incentive,  in  its  own  long-term 
self-interest,  to  develop  resources  in  a  socially  responsive  manner. 

To  take  this  out  of  the  philosophical  context,  and  illustrate  how  it 
works  in  practice,  I'd  like  to  describe  briefly  some  of  the  plans  and 
operations  of  my  own  company  in  the  mountain  west. 

Exxon's  Western  Development 

An  Exxon  affiliate,  The  Carter  Oil  Company,  is  responsible  for  our  coal, 
oil  shale,  and  synthetic  fuels  operations.  Some  of  you  may  be  aware  that 
Carter  has  formed  a  task  force  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  commercial  coal 
gasification  project  in  Wyoming,  involving  expenditures  of  $400  to  $500 
million  and  production  by  the  early  1980' s.  We  disclosed  these  plans  public- 
ly, well  in  advance  of  any  final  decisions,  so  that  the  people  and  govern- 
mental entities  in  the  area  could  begin  to  plan  for  the  potential  impact  of 
this  project. 

We  began  to  acquire  coal  reserves  in  1965  and  now  hold  reserves  in 
several  Western  states  including  Wyoming,  Montana  and  North  Dakota.  In 
Wyoming,  Carter  recently  announced  plans  to  build  a  surface  mine  north  of 
Gillette  to  provide  12  million  tons  of  low-sulfur  coal  annually  for  the 
utility  market.  A  block  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  city  will  be  the 
first  property  developed. 

In  formulating  our  plans,  we  have  remained  keenly  aware  of  the  princi- 
pal concerns  of  Westerners  about  energy  resource  development: 

-  -  The  potential  effects  on  the  natural  environment  and  the  utilization 

of  land,  including  the  possible  effect  on  water  availability  and 
quality. 

-  -  And  the  social  impact  of  the  influx  of  people  and  their  effect  on 

lifestyles,  open  space,  and  the  general  character  of  Western 
communities. 

I  would  like  to  examine  briefly  each  of  these  concerns  and  indicate 
how  Exxon  is  endeavoring  to  respond  in  a  positive  manner  beneficial  to 
the  areas  involved  and  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  as  a  whole. 

Environment 

Environmental  concern  about  Western  resource  development  is  a  sensitive 
matter  not  only  in  the  West,  but  nationally  as  well.  At  the  extreme,  some 
have  even  charged  that  the  Western  states  will  have  to  become  a  "National 
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Sacrifice  Area"  if  Western  coal  is  to  be  surface-mined.  They  believe  vast 
areas  of  the  West  must  be  disturbed  and  that  the  environmental  impact  will 
be  ruinous.  Close  study  of  these  matters  just  does  not  support  such  con- 
tentions. For  example,  Government  Hathaway  has  estimated  for  the  State  of 
Wyoming  that  ".  .  .  if  we  mined  90  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  for  50  years, 
we  still  would  have  touched  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  state.  And  we  believe  that  95  percent  of  that  can  be  completely 
rehabilitated  .  .  .". 

We  in  Exxon  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the  environmental  practices 
of  the  past,  especially  with  regard  to  surface  mining,  are  not  acceptable 
to  the  public  today.  The  environmental  expectations  of  the  American  people 
have  risen.  Equally  important,  they  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  pay 
for  a  higher  level  of  environmental  quality,  and  industry  has  responded. 

We  in  Exxon  believe  strongly  that  modern  surface  mining  is  compatible 
with  today's  environmental  goals  through  the  implementation  of  responsible 
reclamation  and  revegetation  programs.  Our  reclamation  activities  are 
governed  both  by  statutory  requirements  and  by  a  corporate  commitment  to 
be  good  stewards  of  the  land,  water,  and  air  resources  utilized  in  any  of 
our  business  ventures. 

For  example,  we  have  developed  an  extensive  reclamation  and  revegeta- 
tion program  at  our  Highland  Uranium  Mine  in  Converse  County,  Wyoming. 
We  are  now  starting  our  fifty  year  there,  and  the  vegetation  on  reclaimed 
areas  appears  noticeably  superior  to  that  on  the  undisturbed  lands  nearby, 
as  many  of  our  visitors  will  confirm.  The  resident  herd  of  mule  deer  in 
the  area  when  we  arrived  is  still  there.  And  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission  have  indicated  an  interest  in  taking 
over  the  area  aftermining  is  complete  in  the  middle  or  late  1980's. 

I've  heard  it  said  that  our  efforts  at  the  Highland  Mine  are  the 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  business  in  general  will  do  no  more  than 
legally  required.  I  don't  believe  that  we  are  unique  in  our  business 
approach.  Many  responsible  business  firms  now  recognize  and  act  to  respond 
to  the  increased  environmental  expectations  of  the  public.  But,  we  do 
support  the  need  for  a  proper  framework  of  law  or  regulation  so  that  all 
businesses  will  give  due  care  and  consideration  to  reclamation  of  surface- 
mined  lands. 

Our  goal  in  Exxon  is  to  develop  a  reclamation  program  for  our  Gillette 
coal  mine  that  will  be  every   bit  as  successful  as  the  Highland  program. 
Scientists  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  are  assisting  us,  and  their  new 
studies  are  adding  to  the  knowledge  gained  during  15  years  of  previous 
research  at  the  University's  agricultural  experiment  station  near  Gillette. 
Based  on  these  studies  and  field  tests,  we  believe  we  can  revegetate  a  mined- 
out  area  so  that  it  will  produce  as  much  or  more  forage  than  the  undis- 
turbed native  range.  While  it  is  true  that  our  mining  plans  call  for  in 
excess  of  30  years  of  continuous  operation  near  Gillette,  only  a  small  part 
of  the  surface  --  no  more  than  500  acres  --  will  be  in  a  distrubed  state  at 
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any  one  time.  Within  a  five-year  period,  the  coal  on  the  portion  of  the 
tract  being  mined  at  any  given  time  can  be  removed,  the  land  reclaimed,  and 
vegetation  reestablished. 

Other  studies  at  our  Gillette  location  have  been  devoted  to  the  area's 
supply  of  water,  a  precious  resource  throughout  the  West.  All  necessary 
steps  will  be  taken  to  assure  that  our  mine  does  not  harm  the  county's  water 
supply.  Moreover,  after  mining  and  reclamation  some  of  the  area  will  be  con- 
toured to  serve  as  attractive  artificial  lakes  to  add  to  the  rangeland's  re- 
creational value.  Our  work  has  been  done  not  only  to  determine  our  own  im- 
pact, but  also  so  that  what  we  have  learned  can  be  combined  with  the  broader 
studies  of  the  growth  of  waterneeds  and  availability. 

Social  Impact 

As  has  been  brought  out  so  forcefully  in  this  conference,  it  i.s  equally 
important  to  anticipate  and  plan  for  the  impact  of  new  mining  operations  upon 
the  local  communities,  the  region,  and  the  state  involved.  Usually,  there 
is  a  period  of  delay  between  industrial  growth  and  the  social  response  to 
that  growth.  To  wait  for  events  to  take  their  course,  however,  is  to  in- 
vite non-orderly  growth.  Gillette  is  interested  in  orderly  growth,  and  so 
are  we.  Consequently,  we  are  taking  actions  to  speed  up  the  response  to 
growth  by  helping  to  provide  the  necessary  planning  needed  to  cope  with  the 
impact  of  growth. 

Our  approach  to  the  "people  impact"  of  our  operations  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  mining  is  a  long-range  operation.  Carter's  present  contract 
commits  it  to  at  least  a  30-year  stay  in  the  Gillette  area  and  our  overall 
planning  indicates  that  subsequent  investments  will  make  us  an  integral  part 
of  that  area  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  is  the  reason  we  have  made  Gillette 
the  headquarters  for  our  Western  mining  operations,  and  why  the  management 
of  The  Carter  Mining  Company  will  be  based  there  and  will  live  there.  As  we 
look  at  our  projected  needs  for  employees  in  these  operations,  including  execu- 
tives, professionals,  and  skilled  specialists,  we  know  we  must  help  that 
community  and  that  area  develop  in  the  right  way  so  that  it  remains  a  good 
place  to  live.  Otherwise,  we  will  not  be  able  to  attract  and  retain  the 
qualified  people  necessary  to  run  our  operations.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  just 
a  little  about  how  we  are  pursuing  this  goal. 

First,  we  believe  that,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  early  and  open  communi- 
cation with  city,  county,  and  state  governing  bodies  is  essential.  We  public- 
ly informed  the  area  of  our  plans  well  in  advance.  And  we  have  continued  to 
participate  actively  in  regional  organizations  such  as  Governor  Hathaway's 
Powder  River  Task  Force  to  assist  the  people  of  Wyoming  to  develop  sound 
plans  for  growth. 

Second,  at  Gillette  we  went  in  with  the  purpose  --  as  we  did  at  High- 
land --  of  recruiting  and  training  residents  of  the  local  area  to  fill  the 
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greater  part  of  the  labor  force.  We  feel  that  coal  development  will  be 
very   beneficial  to  residents  desiring  stable,  long-term  employment.  And 
we  think  an  important  benefit  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  will  be  the  attrac- 
tive employment  opportunities  close  to  home  for  talented  young  people. 

To  assist  in  creating  a  trained  work  force  in  the  area,  Carter  has 
provided  Casper  College  with  a  grant  to  develop  a  program  for  training 
Wyoming  residents  in  coal  field  technology.  Although  we  hope  to  recruit 
many  of  the  young  people  who  complete  this  training,  they  are  not  speci- 
fically obligated  to  us.  We  will  compete  for  their  services  along  with 
other  potential  employers  in  the  area. 

Since  Carter  is  a  part  of  a  large,  diversified  business  enterprise, 
we  were  able  to  make  an  unusual  contribution  at  Gillette.  Carter  was  able 
to  call  upon  the  services  of  another  Exxon  affiliate,  Friendswood  Develop- 
ment Company.  Friendswood  is  engaged  in  land  development  and  housing  con- 
struction in  the  Houston  area.  Over  the  past  several  months,  Friendswood 
has  worked  with  Gillette  community  leaders  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
likely  impacts  of  coal  development  on  the  quality  of  local  life. 

Friendswood 's  objective  is  to  serve  as  a  catalyst.  It  will  not  func- 
tion as  a  builder;  that  will  be  done  by  independent  private  entrepreneurs 
in  the  construction  business.  But  Friendswood's  presence  there,  its  planning, 
and  seed  money  will  create  opportunites  for  other  private  businessmen  as 
Gillette's  economic  base  grows. 

Initially,  Friendswood  is  assisting  Carter  in  making  good  temporary 
housing  available  for  the  mine  construction  workers  to  be  employed  by 
Carter's  contractors.  First-class,  well-designed  subdivisions  for  mobile 
homes  will  be  developed.  These  will  not  be  mere  parking  lots  for  house 
trailers,  but  genuine  neighborhoods  with  paved  streets  and  other  features  to 
avoid  the  transient  appearance  so  often  associated  with  such  developments. 

Longer  range,  Friendswood  has  assessed  the  demands  for  permanent 
housing  which  employees  of  Carter  and  of  other  firms  will  make  beginning 
in  1975.  A  strategy  has  been  developed  to  meet  those  needs.  To  accom- 
plish this  objective,  a  28-acre  tract  in  the  Gillette  area  has  been  acquired 
on  which  240  permanent  dwelling  units  will  be  developed  by  year-end  1976  by 
independent  builders.  The  entire  tract  is  proposed  as  a  "planned  unit  de- 
velopment" with  greenbelts,  neighborhood  parks,  swimming  pools,  and  many 
other  amenities.  Our  approach  has  been  to  study  thoroughly  the  values  of 
the  community  and  to  orient  the  new  development  so  that  it  benefits  not 
only  the  newcomers  but  also  the  established  community  of  Gillette.  This 
will  not  be  a  "company  town"  or  enclave,  thus  separating  Carter  employees 
from  the  existing  residents;  rather,  it  is  designed  to  blend  in  with  the 
established  community  so  that  all  will  benefit. 

I  am  certainly  not  trying  to  give  the  impression  that  we  know  the  solu- 
tion to  every   problem  or  that  we  have  anticipated  every   need.  Many  uncer- 
tainties exist  wherever  growth  occurs.  But  I  am  endeavoring  to  demonstrate 
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that  coal  development  in  Gillette  and  Wyoming's  Powder  River  Basin  need 
not  and  will  not  follow  a  "boom  and  bust"  pattern,  nor  will  it  have  a 
ruinous  effect  on  the  natural  environment. 

The  approach  I  have  described  in  Exxon's  Wyoming  operations  grows 
out  of  a  long  company  tradition.  It  exemplifies  our  general  philosophy 
toward  being  a  good  corporate  citizen  in  the  many  communities  in  which 
we  operate  throughout  the  United  States.  To  us,  corporate  citizenship 
means  that  a  company  should  strive  to  be  a  welcome  neighbor.  It  should 
make  sure  its  coming  does  not  cause  undue  dislocation  in  the  community  and, 
once  there,  it  should  carry  its  share  of  the  load  in  all  respects.  A 
company  should  support  the  measures  needed  to  build  a  good  community.  It 
should  cooperate  and  share  knowledge  with  local  governments.  It  has  the 
responsibility  to  carry  its  proportionate  tax  burden  in  the  community,  and 
to  support  bond  issues  which  will  clearly  benefit  the  locale  and  provide  it 
with  good  schools,  streets,  and  other  amenities.  Moreover,  a  company's 
employees  should  be  encouraged  to  take  full  part  in  civic  life  and  to  take 
pride  in  making  their  individual  contributions  --  in  money,  in  time,-  and  in 
talent  --  to  the  community  well-being. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  general  philosophy  is  based  not  only  on 
our  sense  of  responsibility  to  a  community  --  but  also  on  our  business 
sense.  We  want  to  be  welcome  in  an  area  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  to 
operate  in  other  areas  where  our  reputation  may  precede  us;  so  we  know  we 
must  conduct  ourselves  accordingly. 

We  believe  such  an  attitude  is  extremely  important.  If  other  businesses 
build  on  this  basis  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  development  of  the  West's 
energy  resources  can  result  in  a  strong  contribution  to  the  nation's  energy 
balance  and  can  serve  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  economics  of  the 
Western  States  without  destroying  those  other  qualities  of  living  which 
Westerners  understandably  hold  so  dear. 

Thank  you. 
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(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  remarks  of  two  panels 
were  made  in  response  to  an  audio-visual  presentation 
describing  a  hypothetical  area  in  the  Mountain  West 
called  "Resource  City,  Rocky  Mountains."   The  audio- 
visual presentation  was  drawn  from  a  scenario  produced 
by  the  Federation  staff  that  pointed  to  the  many  kinds 
of  social  and  economic  problems  experienced  by  an  area 
being  rapidly  expanded  because  of  the  development  of 
its  rich  natural  resources.) 
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I.  Overview  of  the  Problem 

Expanding  needs  for  energy,  increasing  social  problems  in  sprawling 
urban  communities,  social  consequences  of  "boom  town"  conditions  in  rural 
communities  and  the  need  for  a  better  life  have  focused  national  attention 
on  community  development.  The  question  is  not  whether  expansion  will 
occur,  but  rather  whether  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  community  residents. 
Congress,  in  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970,  found  "the  national  welfare  requires  the  encouragement  of  well- 
planned,  diversified,  and  economically  sound  communities,  including  major 
additions  to  existing  communities,  as  one  of  several  essential  elements 
of  a  consistent  national  program  for  bettering  patterns  of  development 
and  renewal." 

Currently,  the  attitude  in  boom  towns  has  been  one  of  defensiveness. 
Although  the  consequences  of  a  Gillette  or  Rock  Springs  have  been  docu- 
mented in  several  studies  as  well  as  publications  of  citizen  outrage, 
some  defend  the  inevitableness  of  such  conditions.  It  has  not  been 
totally  a  lack  of  concern,  but  rather  a  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge 
of  how  to  deal  with  the  mechanics  of  the  community  development  process. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  past  sociological  studies  have  been  descrip- 
tive rather  than  focusing  on  innovations,  residents'  responses,  delivery 
of  human  services  and  creative  forms  of  government  under  such  conditions. 
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Any  consideration  of  solutions  must  include  education,  health, 
recreation,  shopping,  transportation,  employment  and  "allowed"  citizen 
participation  in  community  development.  The  following  observations 
have  been  made: 

(1)  School  construction  lags  a  year  or  two  behind 
residential  construction. 

(2)  Large  urban  communities  continue  to  provide 
better  medical  care  than  smaller,  yet  often 
wealthier,  rural  communities. 

(3)  Health  service  delivery  continues  to  be  pri- 
marily fee-for-service  health  care  rather  than 
an  implementation  of  comprehensive,  pre-paid 
health  care  plans  for  the  smaller  community. 

(4)  Preservation  of  open  space  land  use  planning 
and  recreational  opportunities  for  all  ages 
has  not  been  universally  accepted. 

(5)  Shopping  is  less  economical  in  areas  where 
there  are  less  than  12,000  people  in  a  two- 
mile  radius. 

(6)  Furthermore,  there  is  the  travel  of  long 
distances  to  work  and  the  uncertainty  of 
future  job  stability. 

Even  before  a  study  is  completed  to  determine  how  jobs  and  housing 
can  best  be  matched  in  the  Powder  River  Basin,  plans  are  under  way  for 
new  residential  areas  and  expansions.  How  can  a  community  resident  feel 
he  can  be  a  part  of  any  solution  when  decisions  are  made  "steam  roller" 
fashion? 


II.  Proposed  Solutions 

First,  the  author  urges  serious  consideration  of  a  network  of 
planning  support  centers  as  proposed  by  Thomas  Bates  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  He  proposes  a  concept  which  would  bring  information 
producers,  decision-makers,  implementors  and  those  people  or  agencies 
affected  by  decisions  closer  together  at  a  state  and  federal  level. 
Contemporary  social,  economic  and  technological  issues  must  be  translated 
for  those  responsible  for  making  decisions  and  formulating  policy.  Dr. 
Bates  has  outlined  how  this  can  be  done  by  bringing  together,  as  is  being  done 
at  this  seminar  --  and  more  permanently  on  a  statewide  basis  --  specialized 
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expertise,  planners,  politicians,  and  institutions  to  interact  with  each 
other.  This  concept  is  in  opposition  to  what  now  appears  to  be  decisions 
based  on  what  is  most  economically  feasible  for  one  or  several  industrial 
companies. 

Dr.  Bates'  proposal  might  be  the  vehicle  for  providing  financial 
support  to  expanding  communities  as  is  now  being  suggested  by  several 
politicians  in  Wyoming.  Since  the  tax  base  lags  at  least  a  year 
behind  the  need  for  new  monies,  a  planning  support  network  could  be 
given  the  power  it  needs  to  maintain  controlled  growth  and  funnel 
money  necessary  for  a  high  level  of  psychological  well-being!  for  all 
residents. 

Second,  a  chapter  might  be  taken  from  Federal  Electric  Corporation, 
a  subsidiary  of  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  which  ran  the 
DEW  line.  Employees  contracted  for  a  "tour  of  duty"  to  work  away  from 
their  families  with  compensation  for  working  in  "hardship"  positions. 

A  Rocky  Mountain  version  of  this  might  be  a  contract  with  un- 
employed or  job-seeking  applicants  to  be  transported  to  a  construction 
site  for  two  weeks  of  concentrated  work  followed  by  a  week  of  "R  &  R" 
with  their  families  who  continue  to  reside  in  their  respective  estab- 
lished communities,  e.g.  Denver,  Billings,  etc.  The  cost  of  transpor- 
tation would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  social  consequences  of  a  root- 
less family  transferring  from  community  to  community.  Additionally, 
bonus  pay  could  be  given  to  those  workers  providing  a  certain  amount 
of  community  service  in  their  "working  community"  or  not  contributing 
to  increased  incidences  of  alcoholism,  assault  and  battery,  accident 
proneness,  absenteeism  or  criminal  behavior. 

It  is  well  known  that  young  singles  are  willing  to  work,  even 
to  excess,  if  they  can  see  in  their  work  the  start  of  their  "dream 
world."  Similarly,  those  having  a  vocational  crisis  in  their  middle 
years  are  willing  to  work  under  certain  conditions  for  bonus  pay  to 
develop  a  "nest  egg"  for  a  future  they  have  never  thought  possible, 
i.e.,  to  get  out  of  an  undesired  work  rut. 

This  form  of  contracting  could  eliminate  many  of  the  feared  social 
consequences  occurring  now.  It  is  a  form  of  "If  you  do  something  for 
me,  I'll  do  something  for  you  and  both  of  us  will  be  better  off."  The 


^Psychological  well-being  is  used  as  a  broad  term  referring  to  one's 
ability  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  in  a  given  amount  of  time  with  a 
given  amount  of  people,  and  deriving  satisfaction  about  one's  self  in 
such  a  situation. 
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difference  is  that  an  individual   agrees  to  a  contract  in  advance  as 
to  his  responsibilities  and  enhanced  privileges  based  on  his  perfor- 
mance.    Furthermore,  he  is  able  to  do  this  without  daily  hassle  with 
an  uprooted  wife  and  kids  who  dislike  the  change  but  have  no  say-so 
about  it.      (See  Kohrs,   "Social   Consequences  of  Boom  Growth  in  Wyoming, 
paper  read  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  American  Association  of  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  Meeting,  April   24-26,  1974.) 

Third,  communities  can  be  planned  so  that  the  wife  works  at 
something  in  her  interest  field  and  the  husband  works  reasonable 
hours  at  his  job  while  the  children  are  taken  care  of  by  trained 
professionals.     If  appropriately  balanced,  a  bond  increases  between 
the  husband  and  wife  because  they  can  discuss  their  activities  and 
share  productivity.     Also,  neither  have  guilt  over  children,  because 
they  are  adequately  taken  care  of  by  professional   child  care  personnel 

Fourth,  communities  can  be  stabilized  by  planning  trailer  courts 
for  psychological  well-being.     The  author  has  criticized  many  trailer 
courts  for  their  lack  of  concern  for  human  needs.     Trailers  must  be 
spaced  to  coincide  with  individual   territorial   boundaries,  lots 
improved  for  attractiveness,  and  areas  set  aside  for  children's  play. 
This  solution  is  not  anti-trailer  court  talk  but  rather  a  plea  to 
plan  for  "courts"  that  do  not  produce  a  proportionate  number  of  social 
casualties.     Pride  in  one's  surroundings  appears  to  be  related  to  an 
attitude  toward  other  people  and  buildings  in  those  surroundings.     If 
a  school,  for  example,  is  seen  as  hostile  and  non-caring,  vandalism 
can  be  expected. 

Fifth,  there  is  a  need  for  increased  recreational   facilities  for 
all   ages  designed  to  help  individuals  cope  with  the  problems  of 
crowding.     The  arts,  from  basket-weaving  to  flutaphone  playing  (not 
just  the  high-brow  stuff,  but  the  kind  people  know  are  essential   to 
spiritual  well-being)  help  contribute  to  community  spirit  and  release 
of  frustration. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  a  demand  for  equal  opportunity  of  the 
sexes  in  recreation.     Boom  towns  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  have 
attracted  the  male  who  loves  hunting  and  fishing  but  have  left  the 
female  with  little  or  no  outlet  except  the  traditional   household 
chores. 

If  a  study  could  be  done,  it  is  expected  that  those  individuals 
with  varied  leisure  time  activities  would  have  less  trouble  coping 
with  the  pressures  of  living  --  especially  boom  town  living.     The 
development  of  competency  in  a  variety  of  leisure  time  activities, 
however,  must  begin  in  the  early  elementary  grades,  not  when  persons 
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become  adults  and  find  it  hard  to  change  their  life-style.  Too  often 
team  sports  are  taught  while  individual  lifetime  activities  are 
neglected,  e.g.,  archery,  golf,  skiing,  pottery-making,  etc. 

Sixth,  community  leaders  must  plan  for  the  different  needs  of 
males  and  females  in  crowded  conditions.  The  primitives  knew  about 
communication  and  provided  for  women  to  wash  together  at  the  river- 
bank.  The  traditional  trailer  court  does  not  provide  this,  although 
the  saloon  does  for  men.  For  ten  hours  of  more,  women  wither  in 
isolation  while  the  kids  are  in  school.  Then  there  is  the  bedlam 
before  and  after  school  and  when  the  "old  man"  gets  home  from  work. 

The  goal  must  be  development  of  a  community  that  supports 
psychological  well-being  for  all,  without  social  stratification 
resulting  in  better  community  services  for  some  rather  than 
others.  Many  potential  boom  communities  are  so  close  to  frontiers 
that  their  residents  need  training  in  the  use  of  social  services. 
The  newcomer  needs  training  in  "No  man  is  an  island."  The  old 
resident  needs  training  in  understanding  that  newcomers  demand 
more  services.  A  "good"  community  is  not  merely  one  without  air 
or  water  pollution,  but  also  one  that  is  planned  to  eliminate  human 
casualties  due  to  people  pollution. 

The  consequences  of  "boom  town,"  even  with  inventive  solutions, 
may  be  wery   difficult  to  eliminate  until  the  citizens  of  this  country 
show  a  greater  willingness  to  take  more  responsibility  in  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  A  reordering  of  priorities  by  all  citizens  in 
this  country  is  necessary  until  social  scientists,  planners  and 
financial  experts  can  develop  appropriate  models  to  handle  the  social 
consequences  of  current  decision-making  policy  regarding  energy 
development  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
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Resource  City  is  not  unlike  many  areas  in  Wyoming  that  have  had  a 
tremendous  influx  of  people  due  to  energy  and  mineral  resource  activity. 
We  in  Wyoming  have  experienced  this  and  will  continue  to  experience 
this  problem  in  other  areas  of  our  state  as  the  quest  for  energy  and 
minerals  is  carried  on. 

I  disagree  with  a  statement  from  the  background  paper  provided 
us  which  says,  "The  city  has  awakened  to  a  whole  new  range  of  environ- 
mental crises  as  well  as  complex  social  problems  almost  overnight." 
This  is  simply  not  true!  Large  companies  do  not  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  an  area  without  extensive  study.  The  warning  signs  were 
there.  The  local  people  failed  to  read  them  or  chose  to  ignore  them. 
These  same  signs  are  present  in  other  cities  in  Wyoming  now,  and 
are  being  ignored. 

I  know  each  and  ewery   one  of  you  have  heard  the  old  saying, 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  How  true  this 
is!  What  kind  of  "prevention"  can  be  used  to  decrease  the  problems 
associated  with  a  potential  "boom  city"? 

What  are  the  problems  that  will  arise?  I  will  address  myself 
specifically  to  the  public  health  problems. 
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First,  many  environmental  problems  will  come  to  light:  housing, 
water,  sewage  (private  and  municipal),  sanitation  of  food  establish- 
ments, air  pollution-,  water  pollution,  mobile  home  trailer  parks, 
land  use  planning  and  subdivision  approval,  and  general  sanitation 
of  the  whole  area.  Health  problems  will  be  evident  in  vastly  in- 
creased amounts  as  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  citizens  decreases. 
There  will  be  much  more  communicable  disease  including  the  venereal 
diseases.   Fewer  women  will  receive  adequate  prenatal  care  so  that 
maternal -child  morbidity  and  mortality  will  increase  substantially. 
The  elderly  who  have  been  dependent  on  being  able  to  get  into  the 
local  physician's  office  frequently  will  be  left  unseen  until  a 
crisis  occurs. 

Should  we  let  these  problems  creep  upon  us  and  then  try  to 
"cure"  them  or  should  we  plan  now  for  the  "prevention"? 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  question  is  rather  obvious,  but 
what  can  be  done? 

Establish  a  local  health  department  staffed  with  public  health 
professionals  --  people  who  are  trained  to  eliminate  these  problems 
before  they  occur.  Sanitarians  are  trained  to  lay  out  private  and 
semi  public  water  and  sewer  systems  and  to  inspect  these  systems  so 
they  are  not  polluting  or  being  polluted.  They  are  trained  to  spot 
dangerous  cross-connections  in  water  supply  systems,  set  up  air  and 
water  monitoring  equipment  to  study  amounts  of  pollution  being  put 
into  our  streams  and  air,  and  to  inspect  the  sources  of  the  pollution 
and  enforce  our  air  and  water  quality  laws.  Sanitarians  can  study 
soils  and  ground  water  and  determine  which  areas  are  suitable  for 
septic  tank  installations  or  water  wells,  which  in  turn  will  determine 
land  use  and  subdivision  planning. 

You  will  notice  that  most  all  of  the  duties  of  a  sanitarian  are 
preventative.  This  is  where  the  problems  of  "boom  city"  should  be 
attacked.  Let's  prevent  our  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  from  being 
polluted  and  not  try  to  clean  them  up  afterwards.  Let's  make  sure 
our  wells  and  septic  tanks  are  put  in  properly  rather  than  try  to 
repair  them  and  install  costly  equipment  to  purify  the  water.  Let's 
be  sure  that  the  cafes,  bars,  schools,  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and 
other  institutions  are  clean  and  sanitary  rather  than  pay  the  costly 
price  of  medical  attention.  Let's  make  sure  that  the  industries 
that  come  to  "Resource  City"  know  that  they  must  have  pollution 
control  devices  both  for  water  and  air  rather  than  try  to  clean 
our  air  and  water  later. 

Let's  make  sure  our  subdivisions  and  trailer  parks  are  located 
where  there  is  good  water  and  proper  soil  for  sewage  disposal. 
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Public  health  professionals  trained  to  do  epidemiological  in- 
vestigation could  do  venereal  disease  investigation  including  the 
follow-up  of  contacts,  thereby  reducing  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Other  communicable  diseases  would  also  be  followed  up. 

Public  health  nurses  (PHN's)  could  see  patients  in  the  home  so 
hospital  beds  are  not  used  for  nursing  care  which  could  be  done  as 
well  in  the  home.  Clinics,  staffed  by  public  health  nurses,  could 
be  established  for  assessment  and  evaluation  of  all  age  groups: 
prenatal,  well-baby  or  well-child,  ambulatory  adult,  etc.  Primary 
care  units  or  clinics  could  be  established  for  seeing  those  who  are 
in  need  of  diagnosis,  such  as  sick-baby  clinics.  These  could  be 
staffed  with  nurse  practitioners,  interns,  or  externs  (as  available 
to  the  community)  and  have  the  local  physicians  as  medical  back-up. 
The  emergency  room  would  be  used  only  for  critical  emergency  care. 
Volunteers,  outreach  workers,  local  teenagers  and  college  students 
could  be  used  very  effectively  at  the  clinics. 

Home  visits  or  clinic  visits  with  the  primary  objective  of 
anticipatory  health  guidance,  prevention,  and  skilled  nursing  care 
would  reduce  the  "load"  on  the  physician  and  ultimately  reduce  the 
need  for  medical  care. 

Consultants  from  the  state  health  department  could  be  used  more 
frequently  in  impact  areas  or  potential  impact  areas.  Immunization 
clinics  could  be  staffed  with  these  people  rather  than  using  the 
local  PHN's.  The  maternal-child  health  consultant  could  be  used  to 
demonstrate  and  train  voluntary  personnel  in  utilizing  assessment 
tools  --  the  developmental  tests  and  vision  or  hearing  screening. 
The  social  worker  at  state  level  would  see  patients  with  medical- 
social  problems,  and  do  much  of  the  paperwork  associated  with 
determining  eligibility  for  health  programs,  leaving  the  local  PHN 
to  give  nursing  care. 

Public  health  professionals  would  have  to  work  closely  together 
I  have  frequent  case  discussions  so  as  to  prioritize  needs  and 
jeter  vine  who  can  best  help  the  patient.  Health  professionals  can 
also  be  available  to  assist  in  organizing  voluntary  day-care  centers 
which  provide  both  protection  and  group  involvement  for  the  children 
and  also  provide  an  "outlet"  for  the  mothers.  Working  with  mental 
health,  "coffee  sessions"  could  be  held  in  congested  trailer  areas 
where  mothers  could  come  and  blow  off  steam] 

An  "ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  makes  dollars 
and  sense.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  keep  and  protect  a  good  quality 
environment  and  prevent  health  problems  than  it  is  to  clean  one  up 
or  cure  a  disease.  I  have  read  that  if  all  pollution  emissions  were 
to  stop  today,  it  would  be  60  years  before  our  air  would  clean  itself 
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up.     Likewise,  it  is  much  cheaper  and  easier  to  immunize  a  young  woman 
against  Rubella  than  to  care  for  her  child  with  "Rubella  Syndrome" 
for  20  to  30  years! 

Why  don't  "Resource  City's"  establish  local   health  departments. 
They  say  they  don't  have  the  money  or  the  tax  base  to  afford  to.     I 
say  they  can't  afford  not  to! 


NOTE:     These  statements  are  aimed  at  "planning  rather  than  correction" 
of  health  problems;  however,  establishment  of  a  health  department  in 
Resource  City  would  begin  solving  some  of  their  present  problems  as 
well   as  prevent  additional   problems! 
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My  name  is  Patrick  Stands  Over  Bull,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  of  Indians  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana.  The  Crow  Indian  Reservation 
consists  of  more  than  1.1  million  acres  and  is  located  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Big  Horn  County. 

Although  we  are  not  presently  located  near  a  boom  town,  the 
potential  of  coal  development  on  and  around  the  Crow  Reservation  in- 
dicates that  the  effects  of  a  boom  town  could  yery  well  have  direct 
effects  on  my  Tribe  and  its  natural  resources. 

There  is  presently  on-going  mining  at  Sarpy  Creek  which  is  located 
in  Big  Horn  and  Treasure  Counties,  and  which  is  a  mining  operation 
conducted  by  Westmoreland  Resources  on  non-Indian  land,  but  involving 
coal  owned  by  the  Crow  Tribe.  This  mining  might  call  for  the  creation 
of  gasification  plants  which  will  have  an  environmental,  social  and 
economic  impact  on  the  Crow  Tribe. 

Although  the  Tribe  does  not  own  the  land,  tribal  land  does  lie 
within  the  area  that  emissions  from  power  plants  would  travel,  and 
these  emissions  would  cause  harm  to  land  that  is  now  being  used  for 
grazing  and  agricultural  purposes.  Also,  and  more  importantly  as  an 
environmental  consideration,  gasification  plants  will  depend  for 
their  operation  on  water,  and  we  contend  that  the  waters  of  the  Big 
Horn  River  and  Yellowtail  Dam  belong  to  the  Crow  Tribe.  We  anticipate 
and  are  now  involved  in  some  litigation  concerning  these  contentions. 
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We  are  concerned  that  proper  planning  and  management  for  our 
coal  and  water  is  necessary  and  must  be  done  immediately  in  order 
to  ensure  that  whatever  development  finally  occurs  is  orderly,  and 
done  with  a  minimum  of  harm  to  the  environment  and  natural  resources 
of  the  Crow  Tribe. 

Economically,  the  creation  of  a  boom  community  near  the  reservation 
would  create  an  increase  in  jobs.  The  solution  and  the  only  way  that 
the  Crow  Tribe  can  ensure  that  these  jobs  go  to  Crow  Indian  people 
and  that  Crows  become  qualified  for  these  positions  is  to  insist  on 
more  stringent  employment  provisions  in  the  leases  to  mine  Crow  coal 
on  the  ceded  area.  Also,  an  increase  in  non-Indian  population  will 
make  it  more  difficult  than  it  presently  is  for  Indian  people  to  obtain 
loans  from  off- reservation  bankers. 

Socially,  the  influx  of  many  non-Indians  into  the  area  as  a 
result  of  expanded  mining  activity  might,  as  a  general  rule,  threaten 
the  Crow  culture  and  tradition.  This  is  especially  true  if  there  is 
mass  mining  activity  on  the  reservation  and  consequently  a  boom  town 
within  the  reservation  boundaries.  Then  the  threat  to  the  Crow 
culture  is  imminent;  and  along  with  that  threat  there  comes  many 
other  problems  of  similar  importance. 

One  of  these  problems  is  in  the  area  of  health,  i.e.,  how  to 
service  non-Indians  within  the  framework  of  the  Indian  Public  Health 
Service,  which  is  a  government  medical  service  to  Indians  only. 
I  know  of  no  adequate  solution  to  this  problem  other  than  proper 
planning  of  mining  activity  before  it  begins  to  create  these  problems. 

Another  concern  is  the  question  of  police  authority  over  non- 
Indians  when  their  conduct  and  increased  activities  on  the  reservation 
create  a  threat  to  the  tribal  community.  The  Tribe's  Law  and  Order 
Commission  is  presently  working  on  a  new  tribal  law  and  order  code 
which  will  have  jurisdiction  over  non-Indian  persons,  and  this  will 
help  to  resolve  the  problem. 

Codes  should  be  written  to  ensure  that  reclamation  and  proper 
land  use  practices  are  established  and  followed  and  that  these  rules 
are  made  with  particular  application  to  the  unique  checkerboard 
status  of  the  Crow  Reservation.  This  situation  exists  because  of 
the  intermixed  parcels  of  land  owned  by  Indians  and  non-Indians. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems  that  would  be  created. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  list  them  all  because  they  are  immense. 
I  have  suggested  some  solutions,  but  deeply  hope  that  we  can  plan 
and  direct  mineral  development  of  tribal ly  owned  coal  on  or  near 
our  reservation  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  adverse  effects 
of  expanded  coal  activity. 
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One  of  the  steps  we  have  taken  in  this  direction  is  to  ask  that 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  declare  our  coal  leases  and  permits  void 
because  bureau  regulations  were  not  followed.  It  is  our  hope  then 
to  control  on-going  mining  by  insisting  that  the  regulations  be 
followed  in  order  to  ensure  maximum  protection  to  the  Tribe. 

In  addition,  the  Tribe  is  watching  the  progress  of  federal 
strip  mine  legislation  and  is  hopeful  that  new  Indian  mining 
regulations  and  practices  will  improve  the  problem  and  bring  an 
increased  awareness  of  the  problem  by  the  Indian  tribes  themselves. 


(NOTE:  Patrick  Stands  was  unable  to  personally  deliver  his  remarks; 
however,  the  above  text  was  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 
proceedings. ) 
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In  response  to  the  scenario  on  Resource  City,  Rocky  Mountains,  I 
find  some  of  the  problems  listed  within  the  school  section  familiar. 
I  will  endeavor  to  list  problems  that  have  confronted  us  which  may 
be  experienced  in  any  impact  area  school  district  and  the  steps  that 
may  be  taken  to  eliminate  these  problems  in  order  to  avoid  similar 
problems  in  impact  areas  in  the  future. 

Col  strip,  a  privately  owned,  small  isolated  community  in  south- 
eastern Montana,  experienced  coal  mining  for  several  years,  but  the 
industry  was  closed  during  the  Fifties  and  the  population  within 
the  town  dwindled  to  a  few  families.  The  area's  tax  base  was  basically 
agricultural.  The  scene  has  changed  considerably  since  1968  when 
the  mines  were  reopened  and  miners  began  moving  into  the  community. 
We've  had  a  tremendous  impact  in  growth  in  the  past  two  years  due  to 
mine  mouth  generating  plants  no.'s  one  and  two. 

One  of  the  largest  problems  that  the  administrators  and  local 
board  of  trustees  face  is  that  of  obtaining  accurate  statistical 
information  on  which  to  make  discriminating  selections.  It  has  been 
impossible  for  us  to  determine  the  number  of  students  within  our 
district,  or  even  to  make  a  good,  educated  guess.  Westinghouse 
reports  indicate  that  our  school  population  will  more  than  double 
this  year.  This  figure  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  plants 
no.'s  three  and  four  would  be  under  construction  at  this  time. 
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The  school  district,  in  conjunction  with  the  utility  company,  tried 
running  a  survey  to  determine  the  school  population.  This  survey 
was  a  futile  attempt.  We  do  not  have  sufficient  controls  in  order 
to  ensure  an  accurate  survey. 

The  lack  of  statistical  information  presents  many  problems  to 
us,  one  of  which  is  determining  the  number  of  teachers  that  are 
needed  to  operate  for  a  given  year.  Furthermore,  we  have  the 
problem  of  determining  the  number  of  teachers  needed  in  a  given 
school  district,  whether  it  be  the  elementary  district  or  the  high 
school  district. 

Lack  of  accurate  statistical  information  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  do  adequate  planning,  including  short  range  and  long 
range  planning,  and  building  planning.  If  we  go  by  the  Westinghouse 
report,  our  school  population  will  level  at  900  to  1,000  students. 
We  would  have  to  have  adequate  building  facilities  to  house  1,800  + 
students  at  the  peak  of  the  building  period,  which  will  be  approx- 
imately 1978.  If  plants  no.'s  three  and  four  are  not  constructed, 
this  figure  will  undoubtedly  change  considerably;  and  at  the  present 
time  we  have  no  idea  of  the  number  of  students  that  would  be  enrolled. 

The  next  point  is  one  of  uncertainty.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  real 
problem  and  would  tie  in  wery   closely  with  statistical  information. 
If  we  were  certain  that  plants  no.'s  three  and  four  were  going  to  be 
built,  then  we  would  have  adequate  statistical  information  to  go  on. 

Other  areas  I  would  like  to  touch  on  that  are  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  school  section  of  the  scenario  but  definitely  affect 
the  school  and  educational  process  within  the  community  are  as  follows: 

1.  Housing  shortage.  We  faced  a  crisis  two  weeks  ago  within  the 
community  of  Col  strip,  but  this  crisis  was  solved  by  the  utility  company 
providing  adequate  housing  for  teachers.  Much  of  this  housing  at  the 
present  time  is  on  a  temporary  basis  and  will  be  corrected  when  new 
apartments  and  houses  are  completed.  The  apartments  and  houses  for 

our  teachers  would  have  been  completed  by  the  middle  of  August  as 
planned  had  it  not  been  for  a  strike. 

2.  Public  relations.  In  Col  strip  we  are  served  by  one  county 
paper  from  Forsyth.  The  only  other  form  of  communications  we  have 
in  this  area  is  the  school  paper  and  one  by  a  group  in  Lame  Deer. 
No  one  paper  is  available  to  us  for  informing  the  entire  school 
district  of  our  problems.  There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  communications 
between  the  utility  companies  and  the  general  public  in  the  Col  strip 
community. 
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3.  Bonding  procedures.  Another  problem  area  that  was  mentioned 
in  Resource  City,  Rocky  Mountains  was  the  problem  of  new  school 
facilities  and  the  necessity  of  running  a  bond  issue  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  building  facilities.  I  believe  this  is  a  problem  in  all 
impact  areas.  Certainly  it  is  a  problem  in  the  Col  strip  area.  This 
problem  could  possibly  be  eliminated  by  one  of  three  ways.  The 
first  one  would  be  for  the  utility  company  to  pick  up  the  cost  of 
construction  of  a  new  school  facility.  They  will  in  future  years 
undoubtedly  carry  most  of  the  burden  for  the  total  facility.  This 
example  was  set  in  Col  strip  in  the  Forties  with  the  construction  of  a 
new  school  building  by  the  mining  companies  operating  in  Col  strip 
at  that  time.  The  building  was  sold  to  the  district  for  the  sum 
of  one  dollar.  The  second  way  that  this  could  be  handled  would  be 
for  the  utility  company  or  whoever  is  causing  the  influx,  to  construct 
the  facility,  paying  the  total  cost  of  the  construction  and  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  write  the  construction  cost  off  local  tax  during 
the  next  20  years.  This  would  have  to  be  in  some  form  of  tax  credit. 
The  third  way  would  be  to  sell  the  bond  with  deferred  payment,  both 
on  the  principle  and  the  interest,  until  such  time  that  the  tax  base 
would  be  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  carry  it.  One  of  the  problems  is 
a  limited  tax  base  that  lags  far  behind  service  demands,  including 
buildings.  In  the  case  of  construction  of  plants  no.'s  one,  two, 
three  and  four,  we  would  hit  our  peak  enrollment  around  1978.  It 
would  be  about  1980,  according  the  the  Westinghouse  report,  before 
we  would  hit  the  full  taxation  on  the  plant  and  the  component  parts. 

I  would  also  like  to  relate  to  you  some  of  the  unique  problems 
we  have  found  ourselves  facing  in  our  isolated  community  of  Colstrip, 
Montana. 

In  the  planning  of  Colstrip,  I  would  say  that  the  utility 
companies  were  successful  in  preventing  the  worst  of  boom  town  slums 
by  using  an  engineering  firm  for  planning.  But  they  surrounded  the 
school  completely  and  blocked  it  into  a  given  number  of  acres,  with 
no  provisions  within  the  planning  to  provide  adequate  space  for 
expansion  programs  when  we  need  it. 

Professional  services  are  limited  in  Colstrip  because  of 
isolation  and  scarcity  of  population.  Colstrip  does  not  have  the 
services  of  a  full-time  medical  doctor,  attorney,  dentist  or  other 
professional  personnel  that  are  often  needed  by  teachers  as  well  as 
the  student  body.  The  juvenile  officer  is  located  over  80  miles 
from  Colstrip.  Mental  health  centers  are  at  a  greater  distance. 
Recent  changes  in  special  education  will,  however,  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  offer  some  of  the  special  services  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  denied  this  rural  community. 
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The  lack  of  a  commercial  center  has  raised  many  problems  for  the 
Colstrip  public  schools.  We  must  plan  and  purchase  sufficiently  to 
handle  any  emergency  situation  that  may  develop  during  the  school  year. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  purchase  anything  at  the  local  level.  We 
have  to  drive  our  school  buses  over  70  miles  for  regular  routine 
maintenance  and  service.  It  is  difficult  to  have  high  staff  morale 
and  enthusiasm  when  they  must  constantly  leave  the  community  for  all 
supplies  and  services.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  identify  with  this 
community  when  they  must  leave  for  all  services  and  supplies. 

Another  problem  of  the  local  school  district  is  that  we  are  in 
direct  competition  for  labor  (non-certificated  personnel)  with  the 
prime  contractors  and  sub-contractors.  Because  Colstrip  is  a  privately 
owned  town,  residence  within  the  community  is  dependent  upon  employment. 
We  do  not  have  the  normal  labor  pools  that  exist  within  most  communities. 

Another  problem  that  may  have  an  effect  on  the  educational  process 
is  the  lack  of  representation  by  the  citizens  of  the  community.  The 
town  of  Colstrip  has  no  elected  officials,  and  therefore  the  only  local 
elected  position  for  which  a  person  may  seek  is  a  position  on  the 
board  of  trustees.  Thus,  this  is  the  only  time  the  people  have  a  real 
chance  to  express  themselves  on  all  issues.  A  possible  solution  for 
this  problem  may  be  a  de  facto  government  in  which  the  people  would 
have  a  chance  to  run  for  a  position  and  provide  a  service  within  the 
community.  This  may  provide  an  "out"  for  long-time  residents  within 
the  area  that  feel  they  are  losing  their  identity  and  becoming  lost 
in  their  own  community. 

Capital  outlay  equipment,  teaching  materials  and  supplies  are 
often  difficult  to  obtain  in  many  schools.  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
problem  is  unique  to  boom  town  areas  or  Colstrip.  The  determining 
factor  would  be  the  budgeting  authority  of  the  school  district  and 
the  selection  of  purchases  as  outlined  by  the  staff  and  superintendent, 
and  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

I  feel  a  number  of  problems  that  I  have  listed  in  this  report 
could  be  solved  in  the  future  in  new  development  if  sufficient  time 
were  available  to  allow  communities  to  provide  services  for  increased 
growth  between  the  time  of  the  approval  of  a  plant  permit  and  the 
beginning  of  construction.  This  becomes  feasible  only  if  the  state 
allows  some  form  of  tax  credit  so  that  the  necessary  work  can  be 
performed.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  might  be  to  include  a  plan 
within  the  environmental  impact  statement  which  would  demonstrate 
the  process  of  minimizing  social  disturbance  to  the  existing  community, 
and  a  plan  for  providing  a  simultaneous  service  with  population  growth, 
instead  of  services  after  growth.  Again  this  is  practical  only  if  a 
tax  credit  is  provided  by  the  legislature. 
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In  Rosebud  County,  Montana,  we  have  experienced  a  boom  area.  The 
largest  town  in  our  county  is  Forsyth,  the  county  seat,  and  the  results 
of  the  increased  mining  activities  at  Col  strip  and  the  great  number  of 
new  people  being  brought  into  the  county  are  apparent  at  Forsyth. 
Housing  has  almost  doubled  in  cost  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
building  lots,  once  plentiful,  are  now  practically  unavailable  in 
platted  areas  where  sewer  and  water  are  available. 

There  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  mobile  homes  in  the  Forsyth 
and  Col  strip  area  where  the  principal  mining  operations  are  under 
way.  Although  there  has  been  some  increase  in  permanent  housing,  by 
far  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  persons  living  there  are  living 
in  mobile  homes  which  are  massed  there  in  the  hundreds. 

Local  business  people  in  Forsyth  have  certainly  experienced 
increased  business,  but,  additionally,  the  attractive  wages  paid  by 
the  mining  companies  and  contractors  working  on  the  power  plant 
projects  at  Col  strip  have  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the  wage 
base  necessary  to  retain  competent  help  in  local  business  houses  and 
on  ranches. 
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Transportation  problems  also  exist  because  the  mine  area  is  thirty 
miles  from  Forsyth.  Many  who  prefer  not  to  live  in  the  mine  area  try 
to  locate  in  Forsyth  and,  of  course,  drive  back  and  forth  to  work.  We 
have  one  blacktop  road  connecting  the  Col  strip  area  with  Forsyth  that 
was  laid  out  many  years  ago.  It  is  not  wide  enough  for  present  traffic 
demands,  and  the  surface  of  the  road  has  required  constant  attention 
to  maintain  it  in  a  passable  condition.  Had  the  great  increase  in 
traffic,  including  the  continual  hauling  of  heavy  machinery  and  parts 
over  this  highway,  not  occurred,  it  probably  would  have  been  quite 
serviceable  for  several  years.  But  we  are  now  faced  with  a  truly 
critical  problem  here.  The  cost  of  a  new  road  or  an  improved  road 
far  exceeds  the  abilities  of  the  county,  and,  in  fact,  without  federal 
assistance  it  is  doubtful  that  much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  situation 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  a  health  crisis.  Shortly  before  the 
advent  of  the  increased  mining  activity  in  Rosebud  County,  we  built  a 
new  hospital  at  a  cost  of  $1,267,000.  We  also  recently  obtained  the 
services  of  a  third  physician  at  Forsyth,  giving  us  a  staff  of  three 
medical  doctors  and  adequate  facilities  for  most  routine  hospital 
cases.  In  addition,  we  have  received  competent  assistance  from  the 
state  health  department  and  from  our  local  county  sanitarian  and  our 
public  health  nurse,  and  have  been  able  thus  to  avert  or  control  many 
potential  health  problems. 

The  social  problems  exist;  the  school  problems  exist;  and  if 
there  are  pat  answers  to  some  of  these  problems,  we  have  not  found 
them. 

What  are  we  doing  about  housing?  We  instituted  a  county  planning 
board  some  time  ago,  and  this  board  is  hard  at  work  on  a  master  plan 
for  the  county.  Realistically,  this  probably  should  have  been  done  a 
couple  of  years  earlier,  but  it  was  impossible  then  to  convince  most 
of  our  local  citizens  that  a  planning  board  was  necessary.  Most 
viewed  it  as  an  evil  rather  than  as  a  benefit.  Additionally,  a  few 
local  individuals  have  embarked  upon  building  programs  and  the 
installation  of  trailer  courts  to  accommodate  our  ever-increasing 
population.  However,  we  are  still  lagging  far  behind  in  what  we  need 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  certainly  a  part  of  the  inertia  exhibited 
by  builders  results  not  only  from  the  increased  cost  of  building 
but  also  from  uncertainty  as  to  the  length  of  time  this  "boom"  will 
last. 

In  attempting  to  compete  with  wages  paid  in  the  coal  mining  and 
construction  industries  in  or  about  Colstrip,  our  local  merchants 
and  businessmen  have  had  to  increase  wages.  One  local  restaurant 
that  has  been  in  business  many  years  recently  closed  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  proprietor  to  obtain  qualified  kitchen  personnel 
for  wages  which  he  felt  his  business  could  afford. 
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Social   problems  exist,  as  always,  when  the  population  suddenly 
increases.     Our  schools  particularly  have  felt  the  impact,  and,  as 
in  the  hypothetical   example,  many  of  the  old-time  citizens  and  tax- 
payers resent  the  increased  tax  burden  brought  on  by  the  school 
problems.     On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  power  companies  has  pro- 
vided additional   temporary  classroom  space  for  the  Col  strip  Public 
School  which  will   alleviate,  at  least  temporarily,  the  acute  class- 
room shortage  resulting  from  the  power  plant  and  the  mining  activity, 

One  of  the  smartest  things  the  commissioners  have  done  was  to 
consolidate  our  city  police  department  and  the  county  sheriff's 
department  two  years  ago.     This  is  more  efficient  and  has  eliminated 
duplication. 

We  are  feeling  our  way  and  trying  to  cope  with  problems  as 
they  arise.     It  would  have  been  more  helpful   if  we  had  been  able 
to  foresee  the  problems  and  plan  in  advance  for  them  --  but  perhaps 
this  is  unrealistic.     We  did  find  in  trying  to  promote  a  planning 
board  two  or  three  years  ago  that  when  the  problems  were  much  less 
obvious  than  they  are  now,  the  general   public  refused  to  condone 
such  a  board. 
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The  hypothetical  "Resource  City"  depicted  in  the  scenario  to  which 
we  are  to  address  ourselves  is  too  real,  as  we  all  know.  Reading  the 
scenario  conjures  visions  of  very   real  places  throughout  our  Rocky 
Mountain  states  --  places  like  Gillette,  Wyoming,  and  Rifle,  Colorado, 
just  to  name  two. 

As  we  all  too  well  know,  there  was  a  time  when  Americans  took  our 
natural  resources  largely  for  granted.  President  Lincoln  observed  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  in  1862  that,  "A  nation  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws.  The  territory  is 
the  only  part  which  is  of  certain  durability."  However,  we  have  come 
to  realize  in  recent  years  that  our  "territory,"  as  he  called  it  -- 
that  is,  our  land,  air,  water,  minerals,  etc.  --  indeed  are  of  "certain 
durability."  These  natural  resources  are  fragile  and  finite,  we  have 
learned.  And  many  have  been  seriously  damaged  or  despoiled.  The  late, 
famed  humorist,  Will  Rogers,  some  forty  years  ago  probably  was  even 
more  on  target  when  he  observed:  "They  just  don't  make  land  anymore." 

The  impact  of  energy  development  in  the  West  on  social  services  -- 
human  services,  if  you  will  --  is  a  complex  subject.  Energy  develop- 
ment impinges  on  the  entire  range  of  problems  with  which  we  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  are  concerned  —  health 
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care,  education,  planning,  delivery  of  services,  childrens'  programs, 
emergency  assistance  services,  the  aging,  drug  use  and  abuse  (which 
includes  alcohol) --to  point  out  a  few. 

A  story  I  heard  recently  points  up  how  complicated  our  society 
has  become.  God  appeared  to  Moses  one  day,  and  said:  "I  have  good 
news  and  bad  news,  Moses.  First,  the  good  news.  I've  decided  to 
part  the  waters  to  permit  your  people  to  cross  into  the  promise  land. 
Now,  the  bad  news.  Before  I  can  part  the  waters,  I've  got  to  file  an 
environmental  impact  statement!" 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  America's  land  is  in  the  stewardship  of 
the  farmer  and  rancher.  No  one  respects  and  understands  our  land 
better  than  those  who  make  their  living  by  the  land. 

Access  to  natural  resources  has  long  been  taken  for  granted  in 
America  --  at  least  until  wars  have  cut  off  some  supplies. 

Recently,  The  Bulletin  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  discussing, 
in  part,  the  energy  shortage,  noted: 

"...A  recent  appraisal  of  U.S.  dependence  on  imported 
essential  materials  for  the  rest  of  this  century 
reveals  that  a  low  level  of  imports  into  the  United 
States  could  be  achieved  only  at  considerable  cost  in 
economic  and  political  factors.  Substantial  unemploy- 
ment, imbalance  in  international  payments,  or  major 
changes  in  the  U.S.  economic  system  could  be  the 
price  of  independence..." 

The  Bulletin  also  noted: 

"...The  availability  of  low-cost  energy  may  also  in- 
creasingly make  it  more  economic  to  process  some 
minerals  abroad.  The  availability  of  hydroelectric 
power,  for  example,  makes  it  possible  for  Canada  to 
import  bauxite  and  alumina  and  process  them  into 
aluminum  for  export.  Similarly,  low-cost  natural 
gas  in  Venezuela  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  encouraging 
development  of  petrochemical  plants  and  mineral  pro- 
cessing facilities  there,  even  though  raw  materials 
must  sometimes  be  imported. . .Furthermore,  many  places 
in  the  United  States  are  likely  to  discourage  new 
mines,  smelters,  or  other  production  facilities 
because  of  environmental  factors.  Any  program  to 
lessen  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  energy 
would  have  to  include  efficient  utilization  and 
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conservation  of  domestic  supplies  and  limited  imports. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  shift  away  from  petroleum 
to  coal   or  nuclear  fuel,  increased  exploration,  and 
development  of  oil   shale,  and  possible  short-term 
relaxation  of  air  emission  standards.     Such  additional 
domestic  supplies  will   be  costly,  however,  and  will 
take  at  least  another  decade  to  develop. 

The  Bulletin  summed  up  the  situation  this  way: 

"...Although  the  energy  crisis  is  by  no  means  in- 
signigicant,  the  long-term  outlook  for  the  country 
is  not  all   gloom.     The  United  States  has  both  the 
technological  and  resource  capabilities  to  get 
around  shortages  and  resume  its  long-range  growth 
trend,  though  it  may  take  some  time." 

In  the  interim,  however,  what  we  are  talking  about  here  are  the  problems 
that  fall  out  from  achieving  the  energy  independence  this  nation  desires 
To  achieve  that  independence,  part  of  the  price  could  be  the  mushroom 
growth  of  any  number  of  Resource  Cities.     Our  job  is  to  thwart  spawning 
Resource  Cities  as  progeny  of  our  efforts  to  minimize  our  dependence  on 
other  nations  for  our  energy  needs.     Such  cities  will  evolve  --  there's 
little  doubt  about  that.     But  whether  they  are  Resource  Cities,  as  the 
scenario  describes,  or  whether  they  are  planned,  controlled,  efficient, 
truly  habitable  communities  is  up  to  each  of  us  here.     And  the  time  is 
now! 

Some  time  ago,  Brandeis  University  came  up  with  a  study  showing 
that  60  percent  of  those  persons  who  sought  social   services  were 
turned  away  and  didn't  receive  the  service  for  which  they  had  come 
and  which  they  needed.     The     study  also  showed  that  84  percent  of 
those  persons  with  problems  had  multiple  problems.     The  answer  to 
effectiveness  in  human  services  lies  in  real   expertise  on  our  part  to 
bring  together  programs  at  all    levels  to  serve  human  needs  rather 
than  proliferation  of  categorical   programs. 

Our  job  is  to  recognize  beforehand  the  total   approach  to  serving 
people's  needs  --the  basic  concepts  of:     What  are  the  people's  needs? 
What  are  they  going  to  need?     What  are  the  indices  or  the  facts  that 
we  need  to  solve  people's  problems?     What  are  the  indices  required  to 
determine  for  a  given  geographic  area  what  the  problems  are  within 
that  area?     Is  the  problem  unemployment?     Are  children  dropping  out 
of  school?     If  so,  why?     Are  the  schools  adequate?     If  not,  wherein 
does  the  solution  lie?     Does  the  problem  involve  the  aging?     Or  perhaps 
the  lack  of  coordinated  health  care?     What  is  the  antidote  for  these 
problems  and  the  most  expeditious,  efficient,  economical  method  of 
administering  it? 
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In  1973,  through  the  Social  Welfare  Research  Institute  and  members 
of  our  staff  in  Denver,  we  began  a  social  indices  pilot  program  in 
Colorado.  The  object  was  to  obtain  through  social  indices  correlations 
a  professional  assessment  as  to  what  the  human  needs  truly  are  within 
a  given  area.  We  needed  to  know  what  the  needs  are  before  we  started 
coming  up  with  a  pressure  solution  or  a  social  action  solution.  And 
it  all  started  here  in  Region  VIII.  And  I  think  the  concept  can  be  -- 
and  will  be  --  an  invaluable  tool  in  helping  identify,  meet,  and  solve 
the  problems  of  our  hypothetical  Resource  City. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  a  person's  mental  health  might  be  tied 
to  the  fact  that  he  hasn't  had  a  job  for  five  years.  It  might  be  tied 
to  the  fact  that  he  drinks  to  excess,  and  that  he  might  drink  because 
of  the  fact  that  his  family  is  ill  and  he's  underemployed  and  can't 
obtain  a  decent  job.  The  problems  are  all  tied  together.  So,  we  just 
can't  look  at  the  problem  as  an  alcoholic  problem,  or  a  mental  health' 
problem,  or  an  employment  problem.  We  have  to  be  able  to  look  at  the 
total  human  being. . .because  it  is  human  beings  who  comprise  cities, 
irrespective  of  whether  it  is  Resource  City  or  any  other  city.  Solutions 
to  the  problems  spawned  by  instant  communities  such  as  Resource  City 
are  in  hand  through  the  social  indices  mentioned  and  pending  legislation 
introduced  in  the  Congress  last  January  21,  entitled:  The  Allied  Services 
Act  of  1974. 

HEW  and  the  Federal  Regional  Council  --  composed  of  regional 
directors  and  administrators  of  nine  major  Federal  agencies  --  are 
working  closely  with  governors  of  the  region's  states  and  local 
officials  in  identifying  problems  and  developing  a  coordinated  plan 
to  meet  the  demands  of  skyrocketing  populations.  The  expertise  and 
resources  of  universities  and  interrelated  organizations  also  are  being 
utilized  in  our  search  for  viable  remedies  to  the  social,  economic  and 
environmental  problems  inherent  in  a  frontier-like,  "boom-and-bust" 
setting  associated  with  minerals  exploration,  oil  shale  and  fossil 
fuel  development.  And  historically,  "boom-and-bust"  has  occurred  in 
rural,  or  frontier  areas,  further  compounding  the  problems. 

States  and  localities  recognize  the  need  to  build  their  manage- 
ment capacity.  Many  already  are  seeking  our  help  in  reorganizing,  and 
the  social  indices  can  help  sort  out  their  social  priorities,  evaluate 
their  efforts,  and  become  a  beacon  for  encouraging  structural  reform. 

In  many  instances,  constitutional  constraints  and  funding  limita- 
tions prevent  state  and  local  governments  from  restructuring  their 
executive  branches.  Lacking  these  reforms,  governors  and  mayors  find 
it  difficult  to  get  a  management  handle  on  their  cumbersome  array  of 
health,  education,  and  social  service  agencies. 
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Decentralization  hasn't  added  a  layer  of  bureaucracy  as  some 
feared,  however.   Instead,  it  has  subtracted  one.  Under  a  central- 
ized management,  state  officials  have  had  to  maintain  contact  at 
the  region,  but  have  had  to  go  to  Washington  for  certain  decisions. 

Since  the  inception  of  decentralization,  they  have  been  able 
to  get  a  decision  at  the  regional  level,  while  still  preserving 
their  freedom  to  take  their  case  to  Washington  if  they  are  dis- 
satisfied. 

And  therein,  lies  a  plus.   It  provides  responsiveness  with 
responsibility--  which  is  fundamental  in  thwarting  development  of 
the  scenario  version  of  Resource  City. 

The  real  solutions,  however,  lie  in  building  state  and  local 
capacity.  Since  1964,  37  state  governments  have  begun  reorganizing 
their  executive  branch  and  26  have  created  umbrella  human  service 
agencies. 

But  states  and  municipalities  can't  go  it  alone.  They  will  need 
federal  encouragement.  And  that's  why  HEW  proposed  legislation  known 
as  the  Allied  Services  Act  of  1974. 

The  real  payoff  in  managing  human  resource  services  is  to  create 
a  synergistic  impact  that  will  make  a  difference  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  people.  Patchwork  programming  can  never  do  that.  Fragmented 
approaches  and  programs  contribute  to  the  problem,  rather  than  the 
solution.  Common,  decision-making  points  are  the  building  blocks 
for  integrating  human  services.  They  should  be  as  close  to  the 
scene  as  possible.  Federal  regional  officials  and  their  state  and 
local  counterparts, working  together  at  point-blank  range  in  the  real 
world  of  human  resource  needs,  is  what  is  required. 

The  Allied  Services  Act  isn't  a  panacea  for  all  the  problems  of 
Resource  City.  But  without  question,  it  would  provide  a  vehicle  for 
helping  people  in  a  planned,  efficient  way,  responding  to  their 
whole  range  of  needs  --  whether  it  be  in  our  hypothetical  Resource 
City,  or  in  any  other  city. 

The  Allied  Services  Act  of  1974  would  provide  technical  and 
monetary  assistant  to  states,  enabling  them  to  plan  and  deliver 
services  to  clients  more  effectively.  The  measure  is  a  major  part 
of  HEW's  efforts  to  coordinate  human  service  programs,  assisting 
individuals  and  families  in  attaining  personal  independence  and 
economic  self-sufficiency. 
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In  his  message  to  Congress  on  May  18,  1972,  the  President  noted: 

"The  Allied  Service  Act... would  give  state  and  local 
officials  authority  to  consolidate  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  the  many  separate  social  service 
programs  into  streamlined,  comprehensive  plans  -- 
each  custom-designed  for  a  particular  area... a  new 
approach  to  the  delivery  of  social  services  --  one 
which  is  built  around  people  and  not  around  pro- 
grams... an  approach  which  treats  a  person  as  a  whole 
and  which  treats  the  family  as  a  unit. . .The. . .Act 
would  give  state  and  local  governments  great  freedom 
and  planning  tools  needed  for  the  long-overdue  job 
of  modernizing  the  delivery  of  social  services  into 
consolidated  programs.  This  process  would  begin  at 
the  option  of  elected  state  and  local  officials  and 
would  be  highly  responsive  to  their  needs. .. (They) 
would  be  freed  —  and  thus  would  be  challenged  -- 
to  direct  the  development  of  customized,  comprehensive 
social  services  plans  to  treat  the  special  needs, 
resources  and  desires  of  their  particular  areas... 
Such  efforts  would  result  in  government  built  for 
people,  geared  for  across-the-board  performance, 
and  designed  for  results  rather  than  bureaucratic 
ritual..." 

Secretary  Weinberger,  urging  adoption  of  the  Allied  Services  Act, 
noted  that  "...a  compassionate  government  set  up  a  host  of  assistance 
programs  designed  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  human  needs..."  in  the 
intervening  years  since  World  War  II. 

"These  hundreds  of  programs,  however,  were  established  one-by-one 
over  a  considerable  number  of  years,"  the  secretary  pointed  out.   "Each 
individual  social  problem  was  looked  at  separately,  and  a  program  to 
alleviate  each  problem  was  devised  in  isolation  --  without  regard  to 
programs  developed  for  allied  problems.  The  result  is  something  of 
which  Rube  Goldberg  would  have  been  justly  proud... Our  human  service 
programs  were  set  up  to  help  citizens  with  such  things  as  services 
for  mental  health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  manpower  training,  food 
and  nutrition,  special  programs  for  the  aged,  education,  juvenile 
counseling,  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  housing  and  health... 

"The  Allied  Services  Act  is  designed  to  end  situations  in  which 
a  father  is  helped  by  one  program  at  one  location,  his  daughter  by 
another  elsewhere,  and  his  elderly  parents  by  still  another  program 
at  still  another  location.  An  individual  goes  to  one  place  for 
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nutritional  help,  to  another  for  health  services,  and  yet  another 
for  educational  counseling.  A  complex  welfare  case  can  require  as 
many  as  a  dozen  separate  services  --  provided  by  as  many  separate 
programs." 

The  Allied  Services  Bill  would  provide  funds  for  developing 
an  alliance  of  services  within  selected  geographic  areas  --  if 
you  will,  a  rifle  shot  approach  rather  than  that  of  a  shotgun 
to  those  problems  known  and  envisioned  and  that  are  inherent  to 
any  Resource  City,  hypothetical  or  otherwise. 

*  The  Act  would  permit  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  award  $20  million  to  states 
which  elect  to  tackle  the  problem  of  unifying  and 
and  coordinating  --  and  packaging,  if  you  will  -- 
services  in  a  way  designed  to  yield  successful  out- 
comes. 

*  It  would  permit  the  secretary  of  HEW  to  waive 
program  requirements  which  would  hamper  the  integration 
of  services. 

*  It  would  provide  for  the  transfer  of  HEW  funds 
from  one  program  to  another  in  order  to  respond  to 
local  needs  and  local  priorities. 

*  It  would  allow  local  agencies  to  pool  manage- 
ment and  information  functions  for  a  more  efficient 
delivery  of  services  to  people  in  need. 

The  Act  would  define  various  "key"  terms.  For  instance,  the  term 
"human  services,"  includes  any  services  provided  to  achieve  or  main- 
tain personal  and  economic  independence.  The  "allied  delivery  of  services" 
means  the  provision  of  human  services  needed  by  individuals  and  families, 
in  such  a  coordinated  way  as  to  (1)  facilitate  access  to  and  use  of  the 
services;  (2)  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  services,  and  (3)  use 
service  resources  more  efficiently  and  with  minimal  duplication. 

HEW  programs  eligible  to  be  integrated  under  the  Allied  Services 
Act  include  categorical  programs  from  areas  of  health,  social  service 
and  education. .  .The  list  of  eligible  programs  is  not  exhaustive  of  all 
HEW  programs  potentially  eligible. 

Programs  mandated  for  inclusion  are  Titles  IV  A  and  IV  B  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  would  provide  the  following:  child  care 
services;  foster  care;  family  planning;  homemaking  and  housing  services- 
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protective  services  for  children;  preventive  health  and  child  welfare 
services;  child  abuse  and  neglect  services,  and  emergency  assistance 
services. 

Also,  Titles  I,  VI,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  would  provide:  old  age  rehabilitative  services,  services  to 
retain  capability  for  self  care,  and  rehabilitative  services  to  the 
blind  and  disabled. 

Programs  for  optional  inclusion  are: 

Section  314(D)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  which 
would  provide  for  comprehensive  public  health  services 
and  training  of  personnel; 

Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  providing  for: 
maternal  and  child  health  services;  crippled  children 
services;  dental  health,  and  training  of  personnel; 

Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  providing  for:  rehabili- 
tative services  to  the  disabled,  mentally  retarded, 
blind  and  deaf; 

Titles  III  and  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  pro- 
viding for:  community  planning  and  coordination  of 
aging  programs;  training  of  special  personnel  to 
carry  out  aging  programs;  transportation  services; 
information  referral  and  counseling  services; 
recreational  and  leisure  activities;  home  mainte- 
nance; adult  education,  and  nutrition  services; 

Titles  I  and  III  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1968,  providing  for:  diagnostic, 
rehabilitative,  and  preventive  services  to  youth; 

Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  providing  for: 
medical  and  rehabilitative  services  to  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  and  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  eligible  for  Medicaid  benefits; 

Part  C  and  D  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  providing  for:  planning 
and  operation  of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  persons  with  developmental  disabilities, 
personnel  staffing; 
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The  Adult  Education  Act,  providing  for:  education 
services  to  adults; 

Drug  Abuse,  providing  for:  outreach,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitative  services  to  narcotic  addicts,  drug 
abusers,  and  drug  dependent  persons  through  a  wide 
range  of  community-based  services  in  order  to  restore 
them  to  health  as  useful  members  of  society. 

Traditionally,  health  facility  systems  and  school  systems  have 
grown  by  a  process  of  attrition.  Growth  rates  in  both  instances  have 
been  predictable.  Thus,  in  both  circumstances  hospital  officials  and 
school  authorities  have  been  able  to  plan  far  enough  in  advance  for 
new  equipment,  personnel,  etc.  However,  in  the  current  environment  of 
emphasis  on  energy  development,  we  are  confronted  with  a  virtual  crisis 
situation.  Towns  of  2,000  population  become  --  overnight  --  communities 
of  20,000  persons. 

The  net  result  is  an  inadequate  tax  base  to  support  these  human 
service  needs.  While  we  say  this  is  a  state  and  local  problem,  it 
ultimately  becomes  a  federal  problem,  particularly  when  growth  occurs 
on  private  lands  initiated  by  private  developers.  Three  to  four  years 
are  required  to  develop  an  adequate  tax  base.  In  the  interim,  the 
lack  of  sufficient  resources  to  resolve  these  acute  conditions  com- 
pounds the  problems. 

That  is  why  I  believe  HEW  should  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems. 

Recently  --  in  fact  on  August  21st  of  this  year  —  President  Ford 
signed  the  25.4  billion-dollar  education  bill.  Included  in  that  measure 
is  a  provision  for  advanced  or  forward  funding  of  certain  education 
programs. 

The  forward-funding  provision  should  help  to  end  much  of  the  un- 
certainly that  local  school  boards  have  had  over  the  continuity  and 
prospect  funding  levels  of  federal  education  programs,  the  President 
noted.  He  also  said  that  in  the  near  future  he  would  send  to  the 
Congress  a  supplementary  appropriation  request  to  carry  out  this 
advanced  funding  provision. 

I  believe  that  it  comes  down  to  this:  We  in  HEW  are  charged 
with  a  fourfold  task  --  to  identify  the  problems  of  the  people  and 
of  the  institutions  with  which  we  are  concerned;  to  eliminate  the 
gaps  between  promise  and  performance;  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  the  resources  we  have,  and  to  fight  for  the  additional  resources 
we  know  how  to  use  well. 
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Although  HEW  encompasses  more  than  300  programs,  the  fact  is  that 
the  interrelationships  among  our  programs  and  activities  are  far  more 
significant  than  their  divergencies.  We  are  not  a  "conglomerate." 
We  are  a  "coalition,"  --  a  coalition  dedicated  to  planning,  program. 
development,  and  integration  of  resources  which  must  be  seen  compre- 
hensively and  in  perspective;  and,  where  necessary,  not  only  brought 
together,  but  often  fitted  together  with  the  assistance  of  state  and 
local  entities  and  officials. 

Again,  HEW  is  dedicated  to  serving  the  needs  of  the  people  -- 
all  our  people... all  Americans.  For  again,  Resource  City  --  any  city  - 
is  composed  of  a  single  entity. . .people.  There  is  no  city  without 
people.  And  people  are  HEW's  business  --  helping  people  and  helping 
people  to  help  themselves. 
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Governor  Hathaway 

As  last  year's  Arab  oil  embargo  proved  so  well,  the  Nation  needs 
energy;  we  cannot  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources  to  meet  our  needs.  The 
research  required  to  develop  exotic  fuels  is  a  long-term  solution  to  our 
energy  problems.  Therefore,  for  the  ten  to  fifteen  year  range,  the  answer 
is  development  of  our  fossil  fuel  resources:  and  much  of  this  development, 
as  we  all  know,  will  take  place  in  the  fossil  fuel,  mineral -rich  Rocky 
Mountain  region  which  comprises  our  Federation  states. 

As  I  see  it,  the  issue  boils  down  to  how  we  can  preserve  our  superb 
environment  without  undue  harm,  while  at  the  same  time  help  to  serve 
the  energy  needs  of  our  nation. 

The  indispensable  ingredient  in  this  environment  is  obviously  man. 
Without  getting  too  philosophical,  the  question  is:  "How  can  man  best 
live  in  this  Rocky  Mountain  region?" 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  can  be  solved  and  will  be  solved. 
For  too  long  a  tine  many  areas  of  our  region  have  suffered  a  kind  of 
economic  starvation.  Many  communities  begged  our  governor  to  bring  them 
some  industry  to  help  their  faltering  economy  and  attempt  to  keep  people 
from  leaving  the  state  of  Wyoming  because  they  couldn't  make  a  living  there, 
Many  other  rural  communities  in  our  region  have  experienced  the  same  pro- 
blems. But  the  economy  is  not  something  we  can  turn  off  and  on  like  a 
faucet  when  we  want  to.  The  American  system  just  doesn't  work  that  way. 
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I'd  like  to  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  in  Wyoming  as  we  walk  the 
tightrope  between  over-develoDment  and  exploitation;  thus,  ruining  our 
environment  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  development  at  all  on  the  other. 

At  the  outset,  I'd  like  to  also  add  that  we  don't  have  any  magic 
answers  to  solving  some  of  the  problems  we  face.  Nor  do  we  plan  to  turn 
our  backs  and  do  nothing.  We  in  Wyoming  approached  the  growth  problem  in 
two  ways  because  of  two  different  kinds  of  problems  we  face. 

The  Powder  River  Basin  in  Wyoming,  which  some  of  our  earlier  speakers 
have  referred  to,  is  comprised  of  Campbell,  Johnson,  Converse  and 
Sheridan  Counties,  and  this  is  where  most  of  the  coal  development  will  take 
place.  The  governor  has  appointed  a  54  or  55-man  task  force  comprised 
primarily  of  state  officials,  such  as  the  highway  commissioner,  game  and 
fish  director,  representatives  of  the  Recreation  Department,  state  engineer, 
agriculture,  environmental  quality  and  others  to  act  as  a  kind  of  sounding 
board  in  getting  industry,  environmentalists  and  agricultural  people  together 
to  talk  about  the  impending  development  in  the  Powder  River  Basin.  The 
role  of  this  task  force  is  to  act  as  a  catalyst  and  as  a  sounding  board 
for  development  of  policy  and  in  making  legislative  recommendation  to 
solve  some  of  those  impending  problems. 

The  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  which  is  also  a  four-county  area 
comprised  of  Sweetwater,  Lincoln,  Uinta  and  Carbon  Counties,  also  faces 
the  development  of  coal,  trona  plants,  oil  and  gas,  and  continuing  power 
development. 

Our  role  there  is  to  have  the  state  government  (since  the  growth  and 
the  boom  have  already  hit  that  area  with  a  doubling  of  population  as  the 
governor  has  already  mentioned)  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  get  industry  and 
local  government  officials  together  and  try  to  help  solve  some  of  their 
future  problems  as  well  as  some  of  their  existing  ones.  As  I  mentioned, 
the  boom  at  Gillette  is  yet  to  come;  but  we  see  both  areas  of  the  state  as 
having  steady  growth  for  at  least  the  next  20  to  30  years. 

And  we  see  continued  expansion  of  the  trona  plants  in  southwestern 
Wyoming  because  of  the  environmental  regulations  requiring  those  companies 
to  close  down  their  synthetic  plants.  We  do  not  expect  to  have  the  boom- 
bust  situation  which  we  experienced  in  the  past  in  Wyoming. 

With  this  background,  I  would  now  like  to  make  the  following  recommen- 
dations for  solving  the  so-called  "people  problem,"  and  how  we  ought  to 
deal  with  the  rapid  overnight  growth  problems  of  providing  adequate  housing 
for  our  new  residents  and  providing  the  attendant  public  and  private  sector 
services  required  for  a  community,  i.e.,  water,  sewer,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, police  and  fire  protection,  health  services,  retail  establishments 
and  education,  etc. 
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1)  We  feel  that  industry  has  a  responsibility  to  provide 

housing  for  the  new  workers  --  especially  where  the  normal 
housing  market  such  as  we  are  experiencing  today  cannot  take 
care  of  the  rapid  influx  of  workers  --  particularly  construc- 
tion workers.  This  can  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways  --  one  of 
which  is  to  provide  temporary  housing  such  as  mobile  homes  or 
bachelor  quarters  for  construction  workers  or  to  provide, 
either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  housing  developers,  the 
necessary  financial  backing  to  build  permanent  homes  for  per- 
manent employees.  One  method  currently  being  used  right  now 
in  southwestern  Wyoming  is  to  place  two  mobile  homes  on  one 
residential  lot  during  the  construction  period,  and  then,  as 
the  construction  workers  leave,  move  the  mobile  homes  and  build 
a  one-family  dwelling  on  that  residential  lot. 

?.)     We  also  have  passed  in  the  1974  session  of  our  legislature  an 
act  called  the  Joint  Powers  Act.  Basically,  it  allows  two  units 
of  government,  such  as  a  school  district,  a  county  or  a  city, 
or  whatever  combination  the  individual  agency  may  desire,  to 
join  together  and  form  a  kind  of  separate  governmental  entity  to 
apply  for  loan  money  and  have  it  paid  out  over  a  period  of  40 
years  to  develop  whatever  projects  they  like.  No  one  has  asked 
for  the  money  yet,  but  the  money  is  available  for  capital  im- 
provements such  as  facilities,  police  and  fire  protection  and 
school  buildings.  The  Legislative  Interim  Committee  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  is  also  studying  some  other  proposals  which 
would  provide  front-end  money  to  impacted  communities  to  help 
them  until  they  can  catch  up  with  the  two-year  lag  in  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes  which  will  put  them  back  on  their  feet.  The 
task  force  is  now  obtaining  figures  from  various  companies  that 
are  shipping  coal  out  of  Wyoming  and  also  consuming  it  in  Wyoming, 
on  the  price  of  coal;  and  we  will  have  this  information  fur- 
nished to  an  independent  auditor  so  they  will  be  able  to  make 
projections  for  us  for  all  the  communities  in  Wyoming  on  what  the 
projected  tax  base  will  be  in  the  future  for  these  impacted 
communities. 

3)  Local  communities  must  have  information  available  to  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  as  to  the  number  of  construction  and  per- 
manent workers  and  the  type  of  facilities  that  they  will  be  pro- 
viding so  that  the  local  communities  can  get  things  in  order  and 
start  trying  to  help  solve  some  of  these  problems. 

4)  On  the  school  impact  question,  our  Department  of  Education  has 
urged  the  use  of  temporary  facilities  rather  than  attempting  to 
build  expensive  new  buildings  at  today's  construction  prices  of 
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$AQ  to  $50  per  square  foot.  Such  temporary  facilities  could 
include  modular  and  mobile  homes,  churches,  community 
buildings,  libraries,  or  the  modification  of  existing  facili- 
ties by  going  to  split  sessions  (such  as  we  have  in  Cheyenne, 
because  they're  in  the  process  of  building  a  new  junior  high 
school  and  new  high  school),  closed  circuit  television  or  some 
kind  of  year-round  schools  so  that  we  are  using  education 
facilities  on  a  full-time  basis. 

5)  We  also  foresee  some  type  of  Wyoming  state  housing  authority 
to  help  relieve  the  housing  problem  which  I've  already  dis- 
cussed. There  will  probably  be  a  bill  from  the  legislative 
committee  working  toward  solving  this  problem.  Obviously  there 
are  many  other  problems  not  touched  upon  in  this  short  time, 
such  as  transportation,  impacts  on  wildlife,  recreation,  and 
others. 

One  final  recommendation  I  have  this  afternoon  is  that  industry  (and 
they  have  done  this  in  southwestern  Wyoming)  be  willing  to  loan  on  a 
six-month  or  yearly  basis  their  expertise  to  our  local  governments:  engineers, 
planners  and  others  that  can  assist  them  in  planning  some  of  these  capital 
facil ities. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  there  are  a  few  things  we  ought  to  keep  in  per- 
spective. One  is  that  our  country  was  built  on  the  concept  of  helping  our 
neighbors  in  time  of  stress.  We  in  state  government  certainly  stand  ready 
to  assist  local  government  and  industry;  and  by  working  together,  I  feel  we 
can  solve  the  problems  facing  us.  The  second  is  that  the  tax  base  in  many 
of  these  communities,  with  the  local  property  base  increasing  and  the 
severance  tax  on  minerals  and  fossil  fuels  increasing,  will  be  more  thin 
sufficient  to  help  in  solving  the  problems  we  have  discussed  --  with  some 
money  left  over  for  the  rainy  days  which  may  come. 
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Today,  as  never  before,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  our  country 
must  take  prompt  action  to  expand  our  supplies  of  energy  from  domestic 
sources.  From  this  urgent  need  has  come  an  accelerated  effort  to 
develop  the  dormant  energy  resources  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  It 
has  also  given  rise,  however,  to  widespread  concern  about  the  impact 
of  rapid  economic  growth  on  the  people  and  life-style  of  the  region. 

The  many  real  and  potential  problems  associated  with  an  economic 
boom  have  been  vividly  described  in  the  "Resource  City"  scenario 
prepared  by  the  Federation  staff.  Most  of  us ,  I  feel  sure,  have 
also  seen  one  or  more  of  the  boom  town  stories  which  have  appeared 
recently  in  the  news  media.  Very   little  of  all  this  makes  for  pleasant 
reading,  and  understandably  so. 

Those  of  us  who  live  and  work  here  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states 
like  the  kind  of  life- style  we  now  have,  and  we  want  to  preserve  it. 
Many  people  point  to  the  scars  of  the  past,  and  many  others  want  to 
be  reassured  that  governmental  controls,  environmental  restraints, 
and  industry  capabilities  are  up  to  meeting  the  problems  of  growth. 
Some  however,  like  myself,  look  at  the  boom  town  syndrome  and  conclude 
that  many  of  our  problems  can  be  remedied. 
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I  have  been  involved  in  working  on  the  problems  of  our  area  full 
time  for  several  years.  I  am  a  registered  engineer  in  two  Rocky  Mountain 
states,  and  I  serve  as  an  officer  in  a  regional  environmental  organization 
and  also  work  with  several  government  committees  charged  with  mineral - 
related  responsibilities.  I  am  convinced  that  the  boom  town  aspects  of 
energy  development  can  be  mitigated  and  acceptable  solutions  arrived  at, 
but  it  will  not  be  easy  unless  we  are  willing  to  face  some  facts. 

One  basic  fact  is  that  the  nation's  energy  resources  must  be  developed 
without  further  undue  delay.  Another  is  that  these  resources  will  have 
to  be  developed  where  nature  happened  to  have  placed  them.  With  these 
two  facts  in  mind,  we  can  then  focus  our  attention  on  sound  solutions 
rather  than  spend  more  time  defining  and  redefining  the  problem. 

For  my  part  here  today,  I  want  to  touch  on  several  major  problem 
areas  and  resultant  situations  which  I  believe  will  loom  large  in  the 
problem-solving  process. 


Response  Timing 

First,  in  our  haste  to  pass  federal  and  state  legislation  to  require 
better  environmental  performance,  better  pre-planning,  and  minimum  socio- 
economic impacts,  we  have  overlooked  an  important  factor:  namely,  that 
boom  town  problems  occur  at  the  local  level,  but  this  new  legislation  -- 
while  well  intentioned  --  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  local  level  to 
respond.  Not  only  has  it  preempted  much  of  the  decision-making  of  local 
government,  but  it  has  also  failed  to  recognize  that  local  government 
cannot  ask  its  taxpayers  to  foot  the  bill  for  pre-planning  and  implement- 
ing expansions  of  services  to  handle  projected  growth  which  may  not 
materialize. 

This  virtually  guarantees  that  local  government  will  fall  behind 
in  its  preparations  for  growth.  Nor  can  the  corporate  entities  in- 
volved take  action  to  solve  the  various  problems  associated  with  growth 
without  infringing  on  the  prerogatives  of  local  government  --  something 
that  is  intolerable  to  most  Americans. 

Many  of  these  problems  are  compounded  by  the  delay  and  study 
tactics  of  environmentalists.  Unlike  corporations,  local  governments 
cannot  take  the  risk  of  major  pre-investments  for  facilities  needed 
to  serve  proposed  projects,  because  if  approvals  are  not  forthcoming 
the  local  tax  base  may  not  be  adequate  for  retiring  the  debt  that 
was  unnecessarily  incurred. 
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Moreover,  even  when  approvals  are  granted,  so  much  time  may 
have  passed  the  log-jam  breaks.  Not  just  one  industrial  project 
but  several  are  in  need  of  services  simultaneously. 

One  solution  to  this  basic  problem  would  be  to  redelegate  more 
approval  decision  responsibility  to  local  governments.  Another  would 
be  for  the  state  or  Federal  government  to  provide  local  impact  funds 
after  local  approval  but  before  final  higher  approvals.  These  funds 
could  be  used  to  keep  local  planning  and  design  work  abreast  of  the 
community's  anticipated  needs. 


Local  Tax  Imbalances 

Another  problem  area,  and  probably  one  that  is  even  more 
troublesome,  is  the  built-in  imbalance  between  local  taxing  authorities. 

Much  of  the  development  that  results  in  a  boom  town  type  of  growth 
occurs  in  non-urban  areas  that  are  under  a  county's  tax  juristiction. 
The  people  working  on  this  development,  however,  want  to  live  in  the 
closest  community  or  even  in  communities  in  adjacent  counties.  The 
result  is  that  the  host  county  has  the  principal  tax  base,  but  the 
cities  fall  heir  to  most  of  the  problems  of  growth. 

Wyoming  and  several  other  states  have  a  Joint  Powers  Act  that 
can  solve  this  problem.  The  arrangements  between  the  tax  authorities 
must  be  voluntary,  however,  and  many  people  believe  such  voluntary 
arrangements  will  not  be  made  until  many  difficult  problems  have 
already  occurred.  This  time  delay  is  a  great  enemy  to  pre-development 
and  developing  solutions  to  the  boom  town  scenario- 

Here  is  an  example  of  this  tax  imbalance:  All  taxing  districts  in 
Campbell  County,  Wyoming,  will  have  average  revenues  of  about  $950  per 
capita  beyond  1990  using  present  tax  rates.  This  is  more  than  three 
times  the  present  average  in  Wyoming.  However,  various  studies  show 
that  the  city  of  Gillette  will  be  about  $2.5  million  a  year  short  of 
its  revenue  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  county  and  schools,  which 
have  the  whole  county  as  a  tax  base,  will  have  an  average  surplus  of 
about  $11  million  a  year  over  this  period. 

How  can  this  tax  imbalance  be  solved?  Government  and  industry 
must  work  together  to  enable  revenues  to  be  balanced  locally.  Also, 
they  must  work  together  to  convince  the  respective  constituencies  of 
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cities,  schools,  and  the  county  that  all  three  taxing  bodies  must 
stand  together  —  not  separately.  All  three  must  join  in  adjusting 
local  revenue  imbalances,  or  boom  town  problems  will  get  out  of  hand 
before  solutions  can  be  applied. 


Growth  Need  Not  Require  Higher  Taxes 

The  third  problem  area  I  want  to  address  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  now  look  at  growth.  Many  people  have  come  to  look  upon  growth  as 
being  synonomous  with  increased  taxes.  We  need  to  clarify  the  various 
forces  at  work  which  lead  to  increased  taxes.  Now  that  public  input 
is  part  of  most  governmental  decisions,  it  is  important  for  the  public 
to  base  its  opinion  on  solid  information.  Otherwise,  needed  local 
development  could  be  impeded  until  it  is  too  late  to  forestall  boom 
town  affects. 

A  recent  study  carried  out  in  Colorado  by  the  State  Land  Use 
Commission  illustrates  the  problem  quite  well.  This  study,  called 
"The  Direct  Cost  of  Growth,"  took  a  close  look  at  all  taxing  author- 
ities in  Colorado  from  1960  to  1970.  All  findings  were  converted  to 
1970  dollars  to  take  out  the  effect  of  inflation,  and  total  expendi- 
tures were  used  to  take  out  the  effect  of  outside  financial  assistance. 

Important  facts  I  want  to  cite  from  this  study  are: 

(1)  All  types  of  counties,  whether  they  fell  into  the  growth, 
stable,  or  declining  category,  increased  their  per  capita  spending 
over  this  10-year  period.  The  average  was  nearly  50  percent. 
Apparently,  therefore,  all  local  governments  responded  to  public 
needs  for  improved  services. 

(2)  Growth  counties  started  the  10-year  period  with  a  lower  per 
capita  spending  rate.  Also,  growth  counties  increased  their  per  cap- 
ita spending  during  the  period  by  fewer  absolute  dollars  than  did  stable 
or  declining  counties.  The  12  growth  counties  averaged  a  60  percent 
increase  in  population.   (Spending  per  capita  in  1970  was  $366,  $383, 
and  $451  respectively.  The  increase  over  1960  was  $117  for  growth 
counties  and  $129  for  stable  and  declining  counties.) 

(3)  Per  capita  personal  income  began  higher  in  1960  in  growth 
counties,  and  it  also  increased  more  in  absolute  dollars  during  the 
10-year  period.  Thus  the  people  in  growth  counties  not  only  had 
higher  incomes  with  which  to  pay  taxes,  but  per  capita  expenditures 
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by  their  taxing  authorities  were  also  lower.  (Per  capita  personal 
income  increase  1960-1970:  growth  counties  up  $998  to  $2990;  stable 
counties  up  only  $622  to  $2250;  declining  counties  up  only  $495  to 
$1178.) 

The  study  concludes:  "Unquestioning  acceptance  of  general  state- 
ments about  high,  direct  costs  of  population  growth  is  neither  wise 
nor  valid.  Local  governments  in  growth  situations  do  not  spend  more 
per  person  than  those  in  stable  and  declining  communities.  The 
assumption  that  they  do,  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  growth." 

The  conclusions  go  on  to  admit  that  social  and  environmental 
effects  were  not  considered  in  the  study  and  that  one  could  not 
assume  that  the  study  applied  to  every  situation. 

The  study  is  valuable,  however,  because  it  shows  in  a  growing 
Rocky  Mountain  state  that  increased  local  spending  on  a  per  capita 
basis  has  been  considerably  larger  in  stable  and  declining  sit- 
uations than  it  has  been  in  growth  counties.  In  other  words,  growth 
per  se  was  not  the  reason  for  increased  per  capita  spending  in  Colorado. 
In  fact,  the  reverse  was  true. 

What  has  happened  is  that  we  have  generally  accepted  the  false 
premise,  probably  because  of  tax  timing,  that  growth  means  more  taxes. 
We  increase  taxes  to  obtain  front-end  funding.  When  the  tax  base  be- 
gins to  pay  off,  the  increased  tax  rates  are  perpetuated  to  provide 
better  services.  In  this  process,  it  has  gone  largely  unnoticed  that 
better  services  have  led  to  an  even  heavier  spending  load  in  the  stable 
and  declining  communities. 

The  false  impression  that  growth  will  always  raise  taxes  can  have 
serious  consequences  for  the  general  public  welfare.  It  can  and  has 
created  an  invalid  resistance  to  desirable  growth. 

Perhaps  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  approach  growth  without 
increases  in  per  capita  taxes.  Indeed,  perhaps  we  should  approach 
growth  expecting  a  decrease  in  per  capita  taxes.  Then  if  increased 
taxes  are  desired  for  better  services,  the  increase  should  be  attri- 
buted to  that  reason,  not  to  growth. 

Growth  without  tax  increases  could  be  accomplished  by  making  use 
of  delayed  payment  revenue  bonds.  Front-end  capital  for  growth  could 
thus  be  obtained  with  repayment  not  beginning  until  the  tax  base  is 
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established.  Indeed,  with  the  addition  of  capital  intensive  industries 
such  as  minerals  to  the  tax  base,  the  public  could  look  forward  to  tax 
decreases  if  similar  levels  of  government  services  were  maintained. 
The  coal  and  other  developments  being  considered  in  the  Rockies  are' 
so  capital  intensive  that  if  they  cannot  pay  for  the  impact  over  the 
long  term,  then  no  type  of  development  can. 


Summary 

In  addressing  these  practical  realities,  I  am  not  forgetting  the 
human  and  environmental  effects  of  boom  towns.  There  is  serious  work 
to  be  done  in  this  area.  Certainly,  as  new  people  enter  a  community, 
there  are  stresses  and  strains  over  and  beyond  the  practical  con- 
siderations I've  been  discussing.  But  human  stresses  can  best  be 
lessened  if  development  is  orderly,  if  local  preparations  are  begun 
early,  and  if  the  people  realize  that  these  preparations  for  growth 
will  not  automatically  increase  their  taxes. 

In  summary,  I  do  believe  that  a  better  job  can  be  done  to  minimize 
the  boom  town  syndrome,  but  first  we  must  solve  some  practical  problems 
This  Federation  is  expected  to  devote  considerable  effort  next  year  to 
these  problems.  I  hope  each  of  you  will  respond  with  approaches  that 
can  be  worked  into  meaningful  solutions. 
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Let  me  at  the  outset  commend  those  who  contributed  to  the  Resource 
City  scenario.  I  am  sure  that  the  scenario  is  not  at  all  hypothetical. 
There  are  people  here  besides  myself  who  can  testify  to  that  fact. 

What  we  must  recognize  is  that  once  things  get  to  the  point  described 
in  the  scenario,  there  is  wery   little  anyone  can  do  beyond  applying 
bandages  and  splints  to  the  most  critical  areas.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
important  to  apply  those  bandages  and  splints  carefully  and  efficiently. 

What  we  must  keep  in  focus  is  the  greater  importance  of  eliminating 
or  avoiding  the  situation  that  made  the  bandages  necessary.  Had  the  type 
of  development  described  happened  in  an  urban  center,  or  more  urbanized 
area,  almost  none  of  the  problems  noted  would  have  occurred  in  the 
magnitude  experienced  by  Resource  City. 

However,  large-scale  and  rapid  industrialization  of  small,  isolated, 
rural  areas  almost  inevitably  will  result  in  a  Resource  City. 

We  must  conclude  that  large-scale  development  in  such  areas  should 
not  occur  unless  in  cases  of  authentic  and  dire  emergency,  and  then  only 
after  a  thorough  analysis  of  human  and  natural  systems  has  been  completed. 
Industry  should  not  be  permitted  to  locate  in  rural  areas  simply  for 
convenience  or  because  of  statutory  problems  elsewhere. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  forces  that  made  the  final  decision  to 
"boom"  Resource  City  had  either  no  awareness  of  or  concern  for  human 
and  ecosystem  resources  and  needs. 

This  concern  leads  us  to  the  concept  of  an  area's  capacity  for 
growth.  This  concept  is  an  elusive  one,  and  ^jery   difficult  to  define. 
It  must  combine  the  desires  of  the  public,  analyses  of  an  area's 
resources  and  of  a  range  of  possible  development  types  and  rates. 

The  eleventh  commandment  that  "all  growth  is  good  and  more  growth 
is  better"  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time.  We  should  restate  it  as: 
"Enough  growth  is  best." 

Before  I  respond  to  the  specific  charge  given  this  panel,  let  me 
make  a  brief  statement  regarding  public  involvement. 

I  think  informed  public  involvement  is  essential  to  government 
and  to  economic  development,  and  that  the  public  is  too  often  ignored. 
Much  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  propensity  of  government  and  the  public 
to  ignore  one  another  except  during  election  years. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  is  everyone's  willingness  to  "let 
Jack  do  it."  A  third  contributor  to  the  problem  is  simple  failures 
in  communication. 

The  scope  and  rate  of  change  looming  on  Montana's  horizon  (in 
fact,  on  the  horizon  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains  region)  make  active 
public  involvement  a  characteristic  of  great  survival  value.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  operate  in  ignorance  of  each  other. 

Plans  must  be  made  to  shape  and  govern  economic  development  of 
the  Northern  Great  Plains  coal  resources.  Before  sensible  plans  can 
be  drawn,  coherent  policy  must  be  available  to  guide  those  plans.  And 
before  policy  and  plans  can  be  developed,  the  public,  industry  and 
public  servants  must  engage  in  rational  discourse  over  the  nature  and 
ramifications  of  the  problem  facing  them.  To  date,  we  have  not  done 
this,  although  Governor  Judge  has  taken  a  number  of  excellent  first 
steps  in  this  direction. 

Montana  has  been  fortunate  in  that  a  number  of  excellent  statutes 
have  been  enacted  concerning  economic  development  and  the  quality  of 
our  environment.  In  fact,  these  statutes  have  been  enacted  without 
the  full  benefit  of  a  clearly  articulated  and  commonly  understood 
Montana  policy  of  growth  and  development. 
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Perhaps  one  shouldn't  look  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  I  know, 
however,  we  must  soon  clearly  define  what  we  mean  by  "development  on 
Montana's  terms,"  and  "development  that  is  compatible  with  the 
Montana  life-style."  Sooner  or  later,  we  are  going  to  suffer  if  we 
rely  on  the  conventional  wisdom  of  reacting  to  specific  problems 
rather  than  following  a  rational  plan  aimed  at  eliminating  or  avoid- 
ing problems. 

Assuming  that  everyone  agrees  we  need  a  policy,  let  me  briefly 
discuss  the  necessity  for  public  involvement.  Any  policy  developed, 
sooner  or  later,  is  going  to  represent  some  form  of  infringement  on 
some  person's  or  group's  behavior.  This  is  nothing  new.  All  laws  do 
the  same  thing.  And  the  kind  of  policy  we  are  talking  about  impinges 
on  one  of  the  touchstones  of  American  society  --  in  effect,  "Do  your 
own  thing." 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  change  we  are  talking  about,  we 
have  to  have  consistent  and  broad-based  public  involvement  in  the 
process.  Without  it,  the  problem  and  the  proposed  solution  (policy) 
will  not  be  understood.  Without  understanding,  we  won't  get  partici- 
pation, and  without  participation,  there  will  be  no  support  or  com- 
mitment. 

Conventional  wisdom  (and  empirical  study)  says  that  persons  who 
have  helped  develop  something  are  far  more  loyal  to  and  protective 
of  it  than  persons  who  have  been  handed  the  same  thing  by  someone  else. 

Similarly,  if  we  expect  to  effect  change  in  the  course  of  our 
destiny,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  with  the  public  instead  of  for 
the  public  or  even  to  the  public.   It  is  a  harder  way,  but  a  way 
more  productive  of  lasting  results. 

Now  to  the  charge.  We  have  been  asked  to  provide  solutions  to 
the  Resource  City  problem.  I  have  alluded  to  the  direction  we  should 
take  in  my  previous  remarks.  Recognizing  that  I  will  be  oversimplifying 
matters,  and  speaking  in  generalities,  I  offer  the  following. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  service  resources  of  our  area  are  in- 
adequate to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  our  present  population,  we  must 
expect  that  some  population  growth  will  occur. 

The  nature  of  the  nation's  energy  appetite,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Fort  Union  formation  and  the  coal  lying  therein,  combine  to  make  some 
industrialization  of  our  area  inevitable. 
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Assuming  the  inevitable,  I  suggest  the  following  steps  be  taken 
to  minimize  negative  impacts: 

1.  States  must  develop  growth  policies,  defining 
the  limits  and  general  nature  of  economic 
growth  for  the  state  as  a  whole  and  for 
regions  within  each  state.   If  possible,  in- 
dividual states  should  cooperate  with  other 
states  in  their  region.  Very   obviously, 
this  must  be  a  public  process,  and  will  be 
complicated  without  the  policy;  however,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  avoid  being  either  boomed 
or  incremented  to  death. 

2.  In  order  to  set  policy,  the  state  must  determine 
the  limits  of  their  resource  capabilities  in 
both  human  and  natural  systems.  These  systems 
must  be  defined  and  their  flexibility  determined. 
In  definition  of  these  systems,  the  appropriate 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various  levels 
of  government  must  be  clearly  delineated.  This 
information,  when  developed,  must  be  given  broad 
dissemination. 

3.  Public  advisory  councils  or  committees  must  be 
established  in  growth  areas  of  the  state.  These 
groups  would  serve  as  public  information  and 
issue  discussion  bodies.  They  would  be  of  great 
value  to  all  levels  of  government  and  to  the 
public,  if  properly  organized  and  supported. 

By  support,  I  mean  more  than  financial  support.  Such  groups  must  be 
listened  to  and  must  be  allowed  to  participate  in  decision-making. 

4.  Some  means  must  be  found  to  achieve  efficient 
cooperation  and  coordination  in  development 
decisions  and  planning  activities  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  between  government  and  in- 
dustry.  Idealistic  as  it  may  be,  government 
must  devise  some  method  to  eliminate  the  shroud 
of  secrecy  that  surrounds  industrial  siting 
and  expansion  decisions. 

Unless  this  is  done,  neither  the  public  nor  government  will  be  in  a 
position  to  reach  sound  and  responsible  decisions  on  development. 
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The  state  should  define  the  terms  upon  which  industrial  development 
will  be  accepted.  Among  those  terms  should  be  an  explicit  require- 
ment that  industrial  intentions  will  be  shared  with  government  and 
the  public  in  sufficient  detail,  and  sufficiently  in  advance  of 
activity,  that  sound  decisions  may  be  made. 

We  have  seen  progress  in  this  area  on  the  part  of  some  corporate 
interests.  We  need  far  more.  A  major  impact  of  coal  development 
activity  in  Montana  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  state,  county  and 
local  governments  and  citizens  of  precisely  what  industry  intends. 

5.  Federal  and  state  governments  must  establish 
contingency  funds  for  use  by  development 
area  counties  and  communities.  Methods  to 
allow  or  require  timely  industry  payment  for 
impacts  resulting  from  their  activities 
should  be  developed. 

Further,  systems  should  be  created  to  allow  more  accurate  accounting 
of  actual  development  costs  rather  than  continuing  to  allow  the  im- 
position of  social,  economic  and  environmental  costs  of  development 
on  the  community.  Such  funds  should  be  made  available  early  enough 
to  have  some  constructive  effect.  It  is  difficult  to  expend  funds 
wisely  when  emergencies  are  already  in  existence. 

6.  In  addition  to  providing  contingency  funds, 
governments  also  should  provide  programs 
aimed  at  building  planning  and  implementation 
capabilities  at  the  county  and  local  levels. 
It  is  suggested  that  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments will  invest  funds  and  efforts  far  more 
wisely  by  teaching  local  governments  how  to 
cope  with  their  problems  than  by  applying 
standard  service  programs  and  assistance  at 
various  hotspots.  Local  problems  should  be 
solved  by  local  people  and  in  ways  acceptable 
to  them,to  the  extent  possible. 

7.  Tax  structures  should  be  examined  to  ensure 
that  local  and  county  governments  receive  an 
appropriate  share  of  tax  revenues  derived 
from  industrial  development. 

At  present,  tax  structures  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  states 
seem  to  be  inequitable  from  a  county  revenue  standpoint.  This  certainly 
is  the  case  in  Montana. 
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There  are  those  who  may  criticize  my  emphasis  on  the  public  involve- 
ment in  the  limits  to  growth  policy  determination,  the  planning  process, 
and  development  within  the  guidelines  of  the  limit  to  growth  as  being  a 
a  delaying  action  which  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Let  me  counter  this  by  saying  that  the  slippage  of  some  five  to 
eight  years  that  occurred  in  our  nuclear  plant  response  has  not  resulted 
in  unbearable  hardships  to  the  consuming  public,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  this  slippage  as  a  contributing  factor  to  the  energy  cost 
spiral . 

I  am  not  sure  how  solid  a  fact  this  is,  for  if  any  of  you  have 
tried  to  find  out  the  actual  cost  of  uranium  feed  stock,  influenced 
greatly  by  the  very   obvious  public  subsidies  that  entered  into  the 
production  of  this  fuel,  you  will  know  what  I  am  referring  to  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  cost  acceleration  is  truly  attributable  to  nuclear 
shortfalls. 

If  I  had  a  choice,  I  would  much  rather  pursue  the  holy  grail  than 
try  to  find  the  true  cost  of  nuclear  plant  fuel.  Further,  the  nuclear 
failure  did  not  result  in  fulfilling  the  bumpersticker  prophecy,  in- 
cluding one  I  observed  on  the  corporate  walls  of  the  Western  Energy 
Company  in  Colstrip  of:  "Let  the  bastards  freeze  in  the  dark." 

Now  to  return  to  taxes: 

My  discussion  has  admittedly  been  somewhat  vague  to  this  point, 
but  I  think  it  will  become  more  to  the  point  as  I  get  into  the  economics 
of  the  cost/benefit  ratios,  specifically  of  coal  development  as  I  see 
it  in  Montana. 


First,  let  me  say  there  is  absolutely  no  logical  reason  why  Fort 
Union  coal  should  be  going  into  the  market  place  at  a  mine-mouth  value 
for  as  low  as  10  to  12  cents  per  million  BTU's  when  oil  is  selling  for 
as  high  as  $2  million  BTU's,  and  natural  gas  in  the  unregulated  market 
is  selling  at  the  wellhead  for  more  than  $1  per  million  BTU's. 

The  mine-mouth  national  value  of  coal  over  the  past  five  years 
has  risen  from  $4.99  per  ton  to  $8.32  per  ton  —  an  increase  of  $3.43  ■ 
while  the  major  Montana  coal  producer's  reporting  forms  show  that  for 
the  same  time  frame  the  mine-mouth  value  of  Montana  coal  rose  only 
from  $1.81  to  $2.01  per  ton,  a  mere  20<£  increase.  To  me,  this  is  an 
unacceptable  disparity. 
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Tax  revenues  and  other  plus  and  minus  economic  impacts  of  coal 
development,  I  think,  are  directly  related  to  the  price  of  the  product. 
Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example: 

Coal  in  Rosebud  County  reaches  the  mine-mouth  market  at  $2  per 
ton,  and  the  tax  information,  which  I  will  not  submit  in  detail  during 
this  discussion  but  which  will  be  included  in  attachment  A,  clearly 
indicates  that  the  revenue  to  that  county  per  ton  has  gone  down  steadily 
during  the  last  five  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  fairness  to  the  situation,  in  Big  Horn 
County,  where  coal  is  selling  for  $3.93  per  ton,  the  taxable  value  of 
the  county  has  gone  from  about  $15  million  in  calendar  1973  to  $29 
million  in  calendar  1974. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  a  substantially  underpriced  product 
allows  industry  to  object  to  the  taxes  as  a  percentage  of  the  price  of 
that  product.   It  is  my  personal  recommendation  that  Fort  Union  coal 
must  go  into  the  market  place  with  a  mine-mouth  value  of  no  less  than 
30<fc  per  million  BTU's  or  rest  in  peace. 

Given  the  accomplishment  of  the  steps  briefly  discussed  above, 
planning  to  cope  with  specific  problems  may  begin.  In  other  words, 
we  would  like  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  Resource  City  elsewhere. 

Unless  faced  with  the  reality  and  responsibility  of  coping  with 
a  Resource  City,  as  all  of  us  are  to  some  degree,  we  feel  it  is  now 
premature  to  develop  specific  solutions  to  specific  problems. 

Unless  a  broader  approach  is  taken,  and  the  issue  of  the  limits 
of  growth  is  squarely  faced,  I  fear  we  will  find  ourselves  buried 
under  emergency  plans. 

Given  a  policy  orientation  with  backup  data  and  capabilities, 
however,  we  will  be  in  a  good  position  to  eliminate  many  Resource 
City  nightmares  and  minimize  other  inevitable  growth  problems. 
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Government  and  Industry  Panel  Discussion 


The  Rocky  Mountain  States' 
Boom  Areas : 
Problems  and  Solutions 


James  T.  Stevens 
Housing  Planning/ 
Development  Consultant 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

As  in  all  problem-solving,  it  helps  to  have  perspective  on  a  given 
issue,  and  the  issue  I  am  assigned  to  address  is  one  that's  generally  very 
emotional  --  housing! 


The  Problems 


The  national  perspective  on  housing  looks  like  this:  At  the  national 
level,  there  was  a  1.5  percent  increase  in  housing  prices  during  the  month 
of  July  --  up  to  154.6  percent  of  the  1967  base.  The  Consumer  Price  Index, 
translated  to  an  annualized  figure,  shows  about  a  14  percent  to  18  percent 
increase  for  this  year.  Now,  when  I  say  emotional,  I  mean  that  those  of 
you  who  own  a  home  will  probably  get  an  equity  increase  of  14  percent  to 
18  percent  this  year. 

The  rates  for  housing  starts  dropped  16  percent  in  the  month  of 
July  this  year.  Thus  far,  in  1974,  the  starts  rate  is  approximately 
1,335,000,  or  about  38  percent  below  last  year,  which  is  about  15  percent 
below  the  previous  year;  so  we  begin  to  see  that  problems  exist  in  housing 
production.  This  is  the  lowest  rate,  by  the  way,  since  May  1970. 

The  median  sales  price  as  of  July  1974,  according  to  national  statistics 
compiled  by  HUD,  was  $35,000.  That's  compared  to  $31,200  as  of  a  year  ago. 
Some  other  people  earned  equity  also,  as  you  can  see,  just  by  the  passage 
of  time. 
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Interest  rates  are  at  an  all-time  high.     The  FHA-VA  rates  recently 
went  to  9.5  percent  with  an  immediate  5  percent  discount,  and  that  al- 
ready justifies  another  half  point  increase  in  interest  rates,  and  would 
be  enacted,  except  that  most  the  states  have  usury  laws  which  come  in 
conflict  with  the  Federal  government's  allowed  rates.     These  are  a  few 
of  the  problems.     What  are  the  solutions? 


The  Solutions 

Congress  just  passed  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,  the  Omnibus  Housing  Bill,  signed  this  week  by  President  Ford. 
This  is  the  first  major  housing  bill   in  four  years,  and  the  first  Omnibus 
Housing  Bill   in  six  years;  so  you  see  we're  quite  a  few  years  behind  in 
our  needs  and  some  possible  solutions. 

However,   President  Ford  indicated  during  the  signing  of  the  bill 
that  he  did  not  expect  the  bill   to  bring  immediate  relief  to  the  housing 
market.     Apparently,   the  Administration  feels  there's  something  of  more 
paramount  importance  to  be  gained  from  a  long-range  program,  politically 
speaking,  but  it  will   have  no  immediate  effect  in  the  marketplace.     What 
he  does  say,  in  essence,  is  that  there  is  help  for  Resource  City  in  the 
1974  Housing  Act. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  1974  act  does  this:     In  terms  of  single-family 
units,  it  increases  the  FHA  mortgage  limits.     The  government  probably 
finally  realized  that  the  cost  of  housing  is  going  up.     It  lowers  the 
FHA  downpayments  from  10.5  percent  on  a  maximum  loan  to  8.3  percent. 
That's  a  difference  of  $500,  at  the  maximum  limits. 

In  terms  of  multi-family  units,   it  raises  the  mortgage  limits  30 
percent  on  unsubsidized  housing  rent  requirements. 

In  terms  of  community  development,  there  is  a  status  quo  situation; 
that  is,  if  you've  been  getting  federal   aid,  you'll   continue  to  get  it. 
If  you  don't  get  federal   aid,  new  applications  will   not  be  accepted  by 
the  Federal   government  until   the  "...automatic  entitlement  cities  have 
been  taken  care  of. . . " 

The  legislation  provides  a  20-25  percent  allocation  of  HUD  funds 
for  rural   applications. 

The  legislation  further  provides  for  two  percent  of  authorized 
funds  to  be  utilized  for  demonstration  projects.     Hopefully,  the  Federation 
could  generate  interest  in  boom  town  Resource  City  applications     by  getting 
a  piece  of  that  two  percent! 
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Also,  the  legislation  provides  for  graduate  education  of  specialists 
in  the  fields  of  housing  and  community  development  in  remote  areas.     The 
Federation  made  an  application  of  this  type  last  year  to  the  Federal 
Regional   Council,  but  it  was  not  considered  by  them  to  be  feasible  at 
that  time.     Possibly  this  year  we  should  continue  to  push  this  application 

Congress  restates  the  goal   of  the  Housing  Act:     to  provide  decent 
housing  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  citizens,  and  especially 
for  low  and  moderate-income  persons.     Parenthetically,  when  average 
house  prices  are  at  $35,000,  it  takes  an  average  income  of  $14,000  +  per 
annum  in  order  to  qualify  on  a  minimum  basis,  if  you're  all   right  in 
every  other  category.     You  see,  quite  a  few  of  us  are  in  the  low-to- 
moderate  income  price  range  by  these  standards. 

At  the  federal   level,  then,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  except  non- 
solutions  for  Resource  City. 

Let's  look  at  the  local   perspective  for  just  a  moment.     The  problem 
and  restraints  in  achieving  adequate  housing  in  any  town,  and  especially 
in  Resource  City,  are,  first  of  all,  the  limited  availability  and  high 
costs  of  land,  labor,  money  and  materials. 

Second,   is  the  obsolete  building  and  housing  codes  which  exist, 
oftentimes,  in  rural   counties. 

A  third  restraint  is  improper  zoning  regulations  and  unrealistic 
and  restrictive  land  use  patterns;  and  of  course,  statewide  land-use 
planning  can  be  some  help  in  solving  that  situation. 

A  fourth  restraint  is  the  governmental   processing  delays. 

A  fifth  restraint  is  the  inadequate  production  capability  of  the 
housing  industry  itself  and  its  inability  to  meet,  in  the  necessary  time- 
frame, the  demand  in  the  marketplace  at  a  price  people  can  afford. 

And  finally,   there  is  a  lack  of  political   and  corporate  commitment 
to  housing  citizens  and  employees. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Vince  Horn  indicate  that  corporations  should 
help  with  housing,  because  that's  the  stance  I  take  \/ery  strongly. 
However,  corporations  are  not  normally  housing-oriented  because  housing 
is  also  a  capital-intensive  industry.     Then  again,  housing  and  community 
development  processes  are  yery  complex  and  the  average  energy  company, 
for  example,  cannot  undertake  the  solutions  of  two  industries'   problems. 
In  fact,  the  biggest  housing  company  hasn't  been  able  to  do  more  than  a 
small   percentage  of  the  nation's  total   housing,  even  though  they're 
supposed  to  be  capitalized  and  specialized  in  the  business. 
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We  are  trying,  within  the  Federation,  to  help  large  extraction 
companies  get  into  housing  without  having  to  form  non-profit  corporations 
and  other  non-productive  spin-offs.     In  fact,  we've  developed  a  chart 
to  show  that  housing  development  is  a  profitable  business.     We  believe 
that  corporations  should  earn  a  reasonable  return  on  housing  investments. 
I'll   show  you  what  we've  done,  because  the  development  process  is  \/ery 
complex.     We  can  demonstrate  to  corporations  how  they  can  set  up  the 
necessary  organizations  for  housing  their  employees,  and  control   the 
developmental    process. 

Now,  after  exhaustive  analysis,  the  best  solution  appears  to  be 
that  private  enterprise  must  make  a  bigger  investment  in  the  community 
where  it's  located.     The  corporation  cannot  wash  its  hands  of  community 
development  demands  and  have  a  work  force  of  effective  employees.     The 
employee's  discontentment  with  his  home  environment  (or  day-to-day 
existence)   shows  up  in  his  work,  and  corporations  see  the  tremendous 
turnover.     With  better  communities,  turnover  could  be  reduced  and  higher 
efficiency  attained. 

In  an  instance  where  a  million  dollars  per  annum  was  lost  due  to 
indirect  costs  of  labor  and  manpower  turnover,  one  must  realize  that 
sum  would  probably  pay  cash  for  approximately  40  homes  and  stablize 
at  least  40  families  in  the  community.     That  would  be  justification  for 
the  corporation  undertaking  community  development  and  housing. 

When  a  corporation  has  ineffective  employment,  it  shows  up  in  the 
corporate  balance  sheet  or  income  statement.     It  shows  up  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  employees  suffer  collectively  in  their  community. 

Private  corporations  must  find  beneficial  ways  to  subsidize  community 
development  and  housing  in  Resource  City.     The  implications  for  subsidies 
are  that,  first  of  all,   it  creates  a  better  life-style  for  the  corporation's 
current  or  future  employees.     Also,   good  community  development  and  housing 
opportunities  make  a  better  drawing  card  for  new  employees;  there  are 
beneficial   tax  considerations  to  the  corporation  for  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment; the  increased  corporate  sensitivity  to  community  problems  are 
recognized;   it  provides  for  investment  of  trust  funds,   pension  funds, 
etc.,  heretofore  lying  dormant,  and  it  should  provide  lower  turnover 
and  lower  indirect  costs  which  in  turn  means  more  efficiency  on  the  job, 
higher  job  stability,  and  a  better  reputation  for  the  corporation. 

It  boils  down,  in  my  opinion,  to  these  two  following  questions: 
How  many  dollars  will    private  enterprise  dedicate  and  invest  in  its 
employees  through  housing  and  community  development  subsidies   (and  that 
word  frightens  all    private  enterprise  representatives,   I'm  sure);  and, 
how  extensive  is  the  private  enterprise  social   commitment  to  its  community. 
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To  accomplish  the  kinds  of  things  I  mentioned  just  a  moment  ago, 
it's  going  to  take  more  than  an  act  of  Congress.  It's  going  to  require 
the  good  faith  and  good  will  of  the  federal,  state,  regional  and  local 
planners  in  cooperation  with  private  enterprise.  It  is  going  to  require 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  profit  and  the  elimination  of  bureaucratic 
jealousies,  vis-a-vis  private  enterprise's  demand  for  a  return  on  risk 
and  investment.  Such  multi-level  cooperation  to  expedite  the  develop- 
mental process  is  of  primordial  importance  and  critical ity  in  the 
Resource  City  case  for  housing  and  community  development. 

Obviously,  the  best  and  quickest  action  is  to  attach  housing  to 
existing  communities,  as  Bob  Lindauer  indicated.  But,  even  so,  the 
existing  communities  are  not  always  able  to  handle  the  onslaught  of 
new  arrivals.  Oftentimes,  cities  do  not  have  a  tax  base  working  to 
their  advantage.  Also,  all  new  resource  development  isn't  always  near 
a  town  where  growth  areas  could  properly  utilize  the  existing  public 
facilities. 

So,  the  quickest  and  most  responsive  solutions  must  come  from  Q 
combination  of  governments  and  private  enterprise  working  jointly  to 
provide  housing  and  communities  for  citizens  and  employees. 


State  Solutions 

What  can  the  state  do?  The  state  can  be  an  effective  development 
partner  by  creating  laws  that  provide  special  consideration  for  invest- 
ments in  communities,  whether  they  are  public  or  private  investments. 

For  example,  tax  increment  financing,  as  well  as  tax-exempt 
financing,  for  new  development  could  be  undertaken.  Practically  every 
state  has  an  industrial  development  or  tax  increment  law,  or  other  form 
of  development  law.  Why  not  use  the  tax  increment  program,  which  was 
originally  designed  for  redevelopment  in  inter-city  applications,  in 
new  developments?  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  cannot 
apply. 

The  analogy  is  that  a  businessman  borrows  money  to  build  a  build- 
ing. From  the  proceeds  of  his  sales  from  the  use  of  this  building,  he 
is  able  to  pay  off  the  mortgage.  That's  exactly  what  the  tax  increment 
program  can  do  --  provide  a  way  to  pay  for  loans  for  development.  This 
would  eliminate  the  two  years'  gap,  because  the  money  would  be  borrowed 
against  future  use.  So  this  puts  the  development  program  in  the  tax 
mainstream  by  allowing  the  corporation  to  borrow  the  money  before  it 
makes  the  improvements.  It's  a  little  better  than  general  revenue 
bonding. 
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Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming  currently  have  such  laws  on  the  books. 
With  the  help  of  a  willing  legislature,  they  can  be  modified  for  new 
development. 

Bonds  for  a  specific  development  would  be  "floated"  and  could  be 
purchased  by  private  enterprise.  This  would  be  a  great  incentive  for 
the  private  corporation  to  take  a  "piece  of  the  action."  The  tax-exempt 
bonds  can  provide  a  corporation  a  double-the-investment  return.  This 
could  also  subsidize  the  development.  The  subsidy,  by  getting  a  lower 
bond  rate,  would  save  the  ultimate  consumer  some  additional  expense. 
Perhaps  a  subsidy  to  a  five  percent  rate  could  be  achieved.  The  interest 
subsidy  could  go  to  help  get  more  effective  yield  to  the  community.  It's 
a  good  way  to  invest  pension  and  trust  funds.  The  subsidies  would  actually 
be  to  the  municipality  or  community  where  the  return  on  the  investment 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  lower  operating  costs. 

Another  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  have  statewide  zoning 
and  land-use  regulation.  It  would  certainly  be  helpful  to  have  quick 
approvals  for  community  development  planning  and  design.  Oftentimes, 
there  are  inadequate  existing  regional  planning  organizations  and  mecha- 
nisms operating.  The  state  should  set  guidelines  for  regional  activities. 
Where  there  are  none,  the  state  could  actually  handle  and  process  the 
necessary  approvals. 

Instead  of  general  revenue  bonds,  there  could  be  special  taxing 
districts  for  community  services,  such  as  those  set  up  by  Utah's  County 
Services  Area  Act.  This  is  specialized  taxation  by  which  the  landowner 
bids  or  opts  for  certain  services  on  a  given  holding.  In  essence,  the 
holder  chooses  certain  public  services  --  water,  sewer,  fire  and  police 
protection,  etc.  --  and  a  levy  is  assessed  to  cover  just  those  services. 
Money  to  pay  for  such  services  is  obtained  by  selling  tax-exempt  bonds. 
The  bonds  could  be  purchased  by  the  developer  or  a  private  enterprise 
corporation  investment  portfolio.  The  advantage  to  the  community  would 
be  the  write-off  of  debt  if  the  corporation  defaults  in  its  development 
obligation;  Resource  City  could  be  released  from  indebtedness. 

State  housing  finance  agencies  could  be  created  to  provide  technical 
assistance  in  terms  of  planning,  design  and  developmental  expertise  to 
private  enterprise  and  to  local  communities  or  counties  and  regional 
zoning  planning  organizations. 

A  state  agency  could  also  provide  and  help  accomplish  demonstration 
projects  with  federal  funding  --  funds  available  through  the  1974  Omnibus 
Housing  Act. 
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A  housing  agency  could  provide  a  secondary  mortgage  market  to 
make  mortgage  money  available,  especially  to  impacted  areas.  Normally, 
savings  and  loans  and  banks  cannot  handle  the  amount  of  money  that 
Resource  City  demands  for  housing.  The  risk  is  too  great.  In  case  of 
corporate  failure,  any  such  bank  would  probably  have  too  much  of  its 
lending  capacity  in  any  given  geographical  area.  Because  of  its  high 
risk,  the  state  could  provide  secondary  mortgage  markets  for  those  who 
would  buy  those  primary  mortgages  in  Resource  City. 

Private  enterprise  could  buy  the  state  bonds  to  provide  the  subsidy 
to  the  homeowner  in  Resource  City. 

The  state  could  provide  approvals  for  zoning,  planning,  and  build- 
ing in  conjunction  with  local  and  regional  political  subdivisions. 

The  state  housing  finance  agency  could  provide  "seed  money"  for 
determining  feasibility  of  projects  at  public  expense. 

The  state  housing  finance  agency  could  provide  continuing  operation 
of  projects  and  subsidize  projects  by  lowering  the  rental  rates,  by 
taxing,  or  through  federal  programs.  The  state  would  have  far  more 
"clout"  in  being  able  to  draw  on  federal  subsidy  funds  such  as  Sees.  235 
and  236.  I'm  sure  you're  familiar  with  those  federal  numbers. 

I  had  planned  to  show  you  some  homes  designed  to  sell  between 
$25,000  and  $35,000  which  would  meet  ecological,  environmental,  economical 
and  energy-saving  demands  that  have  to  be  met  in  Resource  City.  Rather 
than  go  into  that  with  such  a  short  time  to  speak,  I'd  be  happy  to  discuss 
it  with  any  of  you  at  a  time  convenient  for  you  after  this  panel. 

I  wish  I  could  simply  say:  temporary  workers  go  to  the  left  for 
mobile  homes;  permanent  workers  go  to  the  right  for  the  permanent  homes 
we're  going  to  build.  I  wish  it  were  that  simple.  I  wish  we  could 
assure  everyone  the  boom  town  operation  would  last  forever  and  we  would 
not  have  to  do  any  bussing.  It  would  be  sure  to  reduce  the  risk  to 
lenders,  developers  and  employees  and  take  some  of  the  fun  out  of  in- 
vesting. I  wish  we  could  wish  away  housing  and  community  development 
problems;  but  we  can't.  What  we  must  do  is  combine  the  resources  and 
talents  of  both  public  and  private  sectors  and  get  them  to  cooperate 
fully.  They  have  to  realize  that  people  are  more  important  than  things, 
and  that  people  make  things  happen.  If  people  are  not  happy,  both 
public  and  private  sectors  will  pay  for  the  exorbitant  price  exacted 
for  the  unresponsiveness  to  "people  problems." 

The  raison  d'  etre  of  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  is 
to  bring  about  responsiveness  to  the  "people  problems"  in  this  region 
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and  to  help  governments  and  private  enterprise  work  together  to  solve 
these  problems  in  a  responsive  period  of  time. 

The  tools  are  available,  and  the  Federation  has  the  opportunity 
to  help  provide  the  tools  to  member  states  and  private  enterprise 
within  its  boundaries.  We've  developed  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment concepts  to  help  expedite  the  solution  of  the  problems  previously 
mentioned.  There  are  solutions  we  can  work  on,  and  we  would  like  to 
apply  those  solutions  to  all  the  Resource  Cities  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 
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Gerald  R.  Rudd 
Vice  President 
Corporate  Services 
Albertsons,  Inc. 
Boise,  Idaho 


I  have  just  three  points  I  want  to  make  in  the  few  minutes  that  are 
available  to  me  this  morning. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  ability  of  the  community 
to  plan  effectively  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  its  permanent  and  temporary 
problems  is  only  as  effective  as  the  input  of  information  it  receives 
from  the  sources  of  growth  —  whether  from  industry  or  government. 

Many  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  the  expression  GIGO,  which  we  use 
in  the  computer  programming  business.  It  means  "Garbage  In  -  Garbage 
Out."  Well,  the  same  thing  applies  to  community  planning.  You  get  bad 
information  in,  you  get  bad  planning  out. 

Everything  starts  with  the  reliability  of  the  information  on  pro- 
jected work  force  --  the  numbers,  timetable,  and  characteristics,  number 
of  skilled  employees  versus  unskilled,  income  level,  recreational 
activities,  etc.  Public  planning  must  rely  upon  industry  to  provide 
this  kind  of  information,  updated  regularly  on  an  area-by-area  basis, 
including  expected  impact  on  local  government,  land  use  patterns,  perma- 
nent and  temporary  population,  and  basic  economics  of  the  community. 
This  information  can  then  be  used  as  a  moving  foundation  for  all  further 
community  planning  decisions. 
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We  already  know  a  good  deal  about  translating  this  kind  of 
information  into  the  economic  impact  on  a  community.  According  to 
a  study  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  March  of  1973,  every  new 
100  jobs  in  a  rural  county  is  translatable  into: 

-  personal  income  up  $1,036 

-  one  more  retail  establishment 

-  retail  sales  up  $565,000  per  year 

-  bank  deposits  up  $490,000  per  year 

-  non-manufacturing  jobs  up  68 

-  population  up  351,  including  97  more  families, 
with  the  same  number  of  housing  units  required 

-  school  enrollment  up  79 

So  if  we  get  reliable  information,  we  can  translate  that  information 
into  a  specific  plan  of  action  for:  housing;  transporation;  medical 
facilities;  sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal;  schools;  water  system; 
retail  facilities,  and  arts  and  humanities  --  which  can  be  brought  into 
play  before  the  boom  arrives  and  the  trailers  start  rolling  in. 

This  kind  of  planning  will  provide  permanent  residents  some  pro- 
tection of  preferred  life  styles,  and  will  save  time  in  dealing  with 
the  development  when  it  comes.   It  will  also  provide  some  ideas  of  cost 
before,  instead  of  after  the  boom,  and  it  will  give  the  community 
leaders  an  opportunity  to  broaden  the  economic  base  to  stabilize  the 
economics  of  the  community. 

It  will  also  provide  lead  time  to  the  existing  work  force  of  the 
community  to  obtain  the  retraining  necessary  to  fill  the  jobs  of  the 
new  industry.  This  will  serve  several  purposes:  it  will  reduce  area 
unemployment;  cut  down  on  the  number  of  imported  workers  required,  there- 
by reducing  new  demand  on  existing  community  facilities,  and  channel  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  new  industry  into  the  permanent  and  preexisting 
work  force  of  the  community  rather  than  into  a  temporary  transit  work 
force  which  will  simply  be  the  vehicle  for  a  migration  of  the  economic 
benefits. 

The  second  point  is  the  importance  of  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  permanent  problems  and  temporary  problems,  to  fashion  solutions 
appropriate  to  both,  and  to  not  end  up  trying  to  apply  permanent 
solutions  to  temporary  problems,  and  vice  versa. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  Resource  City  are  temporary  problems.  The 
influx  of  construction  trades  people  always  brings  on  a  whole  series  of 
temporary  problems:  mobile  home  ghettos;  high  crime  rates;  high  rates 
of  attempted  suicide;  an  explosive  rise  in  school  attendance;  an 
immediate  need  for  high  capacity  solid  waste  and  sewage  disposal; 
excessively  high  job  turnover  rates,  and  inflationary  wage  rates. 
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But  these  problems  will  go  away  as  soon  as  the  major  developmental 
effort  is  completed  --  be  it  a  dam,  pipeline,  gas  plant,  or  what  have 
you.  And,  we  need  to  develop  temporary  solutions,  with  quick  response 
time,  that  can  be  implemented  NOW  without  waiting  for  all  of  the  nice, 
neat,  permanent  solutions  that  community  planners  prefer  to  work  with. 

I  see  in  Resource  City  the  historic  conflict  between  the  necessity 
for  immediate  action  and  the  desire  for  permanent  solutions,  resulting 
in  bureaucratic  delay  in  hand  wringing,  while  the  problem  compounds 
itself  daily,  becomes  more  difficult  to  resolve,  and  requires  greater 
expenditures  of  time,  effort  and  money  when  action  is  finally  initiated, 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  there  are  some  circumstances 
where  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  nice,  neat,  permanent  solutions, 
and  that  action  even  of  the  "quick  and  dirty  type"  is  better  than  no 
action  at  all.  Much  of  the  action  in  the  Resource  City  scenario  has 
been  of  this  type,  and  I  would  probably  be  less  critical  of  this  than 
many  professional  community  planners.  We  have  an  expression  in  the 
food  industry  which  I  think  applies  here,  and  that  is  if  you  don't 
develop  solutions  for  the  short-term,  you  won't  be  around  to  develop 
them  for  the  long-term. 

Translating  this  concept  into  a  program  of  action  for  Resource 
City,  I  would  propose  that  the  first  step  would  be  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  onset  of  the  boom  and  the  expansion  of  the  property  and 
income  tax  base  —  to  meet  the  necessary  financial  wherewithal  to 
fund  the  essential  city  services  by  enacting  a  local  city  sales  tax 
to  tap  the  income  stream  of  the  transit  population  and  make  them  pay 
for  solving  the  problems  which  they  cause: 

-  adding  on  to  the  police  and  fire  departments 
to  provide  control  and  protection 

-  construction  of  temporary  mobile  classrooms 
for  the  surge  in  school  attendance 

-  a  temporary  low-cost  sewage  disposal  plant, 
which  I  understand  are  readily  available 

-  a  low-cost  landfill  operation  of  solid 
waste  disposal 

-  greater  requirements  for  social  services, 
welfare  payments,  social  workers,  etc. 

Now,  I  know  this  sales  tax  is  regressive,  and  for  that  reason  not 
yery   popular;  and  it  may  not  be  right  as  a  permanent  replacement  of 
other  forms  of  taxation.  But  to  continue  to  scream  discrimination 
against  the  poor  while  Resource  City  continues  to  bury  itself  in  its 
own  dust  is,  in  my  opinion,  tantamount  to  fiddling  while  Rome  burns. 
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I  think  it's  important  to  recognize  that  these  are  stop-gap  short- 
term  measures  that  would  not  be  a  viable  solution  for  the  long-term. 
But  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  develop  long-term  solutions  to  all  of 
the  temporary  problems  which  you  are  going  to  have  in  a  boom  area; 
because  if  you  dc,  you  will  have  just  as  big  a  set  of  problems 
transitioning  downward  to  the  lower  scale  of  activity  as  you  had 
transitioning  upward  to  the  higher  scale.  And  as  bad  as  the  problems 
of  Resource  City  are,  I  could  write  just  as  bad  a  scenario  for  a  boom 
city  gone  bust  with  huge  capital  investments  having  to  be  supported 
by  an  inadequate  tax  base: 

-  large  amounts  of  surplus  housing  rotting 
in  disuse 

-  an  expensive  sewage  plant  several  times 
too  large  for  the  community 

-  medical  facilities  which  can  no  longer 
be  supported 

-  a  water  system  with  a  capacity  several 
times  what  is  required  by  the  community, 
having  to  be  maintained 

-  retail  businesses  closing  their  doors 

-  unemployment  soaring  to  ever  increasing 
heights,  etc. ,  etc. 

And  for  every   Rock  Springs,  Valdez,  and  Disney  World,  Florida  that  you 
could  name,  I  could  also  name  a  Cumberland,  Maryland,  a  Wichita, 
Kansas,  and  a  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania  --  as  well  as  a  few  other  places 
closer  to  home  to  each  of  us  --  as  examples  of  the  boom  city  gone 
bust  syndrome.  Of  the  two  types,  I  think  the  latter  is  perhaps  the 
more  tragic. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  an  extension  of  the  previous 
two.  Once  you've  received  as  accurate  an  information  base  as  possible 
on  the  character  of  the  economic  and  employment  changes  which  are 
anticipated  to  take  place  and  have  distinguished  between  the  permanent 
and  temporary  problems,  then  it's  time  to  start  using  some  of  the 
sophisticated  planning  tools  that  are  available  to  us  and  develop 
solutions  appropriate  to  the  problems. 

We  use  a  planning  process  in  developing  new  marketing  programs 
in  our  own  industry  which  I  think  may  be  equally  applicable  to 
community  planning.  Many  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  it.  It  is 
called  a  "Critical  Path  Method."  CPM  is  simply  a  planning  device 
used  to  define  what  must  be  done  in  order  to  accomplish  program 
objectives  on  time.  Through  its  use,  areas  of  a  project  that  require 
remedial  decisions  can  be  detected  and  the  effect  of  trade-offs  among 
the  three  basic  factors  of  time,  resources  and  technical  performances 
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can  be  determined.  One  of  the  major  advantages  of  CPM  is  that  it 
provides  a  method  of  the  diagramming  of  a  program.  Each  event  is 
depicted  and  its  relationship  to  the  others  expressed  visually. 
CPM  uses  time  as  a  common  denominator  to  reflect  plan  resource 
applications  and  performance  of  specifications.  As  an  example  of 
the  application  of  this  method  in  resolving  the  marketing  and 
labor  problems  of  Resource  City,  the  first  thing  that  I  would  do 
is  define  community  objectives.  Let's  say  that  these  are  defined 
as  "a  stabilized,  well-trained,  quality-oriented  work  force, 
adequate  in  size  for  both  the  resource  facilities  and  the  business 
community,  and  equitable  wage  rates,  low  turnover... a  Utopian 
situation. " 

The  beginning  point  on  our  CPM  network  would  be  the  input  of 
reliable  information  from  industry  and  government  on  the  character 
and  magnitude  of  the  expected  work  force,  aggregated  on  a  subregional 
basis  for  each  of  the  communities  in  which  they  would  be  involved, 
and  within  a  specific  time  frame.  This  information  would  then  be 
used  as  the  moving  foundation  for  all  further  employment  multipliers 
and  social  overhead  plans. 

Now,  by  way  of  example  only,  and  not  by  way  of  definitive 
solution,  (because  I  have  no  credentials  as  a  community  planner) 
this  is  the  way  an  example  of  a  CPM  network  would  look  for  such  a 
goal:  (CHART  PRESENTATION). 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  an  example  only  of  a  theoretical  pro- 
gram to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  planning  I  am  talking  about.  It 
would  necessarily  vary  state-by-state  and  program-by-program  in 
accordance  with  the  particular  state  organizational  structure, 
resources,  and  requirements. 
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REGIONAL  PLANNING  COUNCIL 
(REGIONAL  COORDINATING  COUNCIL) 


Council  Report/Resol utions/ Recommendations 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Vincent  J.  Horn,  Jr. 

Chairman, 

Regional  Coordinating  Council 

Wyoming  State  Planner  and 

Assistant  to  the  Governor 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COUNCIL 


Since  our  last  meeting  in  Albuquerque,  the  council  has  met  four  times, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Natural  Resources  Council,  we  developed  several 
reports  on  the  status  of  land  use  legislation  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states 
as  well  as  the  status  of  federal  land  use  legislation.  Doug  Mutter,  Federa- 
tion natural  resources  analyst,  also  in  conjunction  with  the  Natural  Resources 
Council,  put  together  a  very   excellent  report  on  mined-land  reclamation 
statutes  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 

The  staff  of  the  Federation  also  contracted  with  the  Wyoming  Land  Use 
Commission  and  successfully  completed  a  computer  land  use  mapping  project 
for  the  use  of  the  Commission. 

As  many  of  you  know,  we've  also  received  grant  money  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  develop  some  policy  and  decision-making  background 
data  for  decision-makers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states.  If  you  recall,  from 
July  to  December  of  1973,  the  Federation  did  receive  a  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  ask  leaders  in  our  states  about  current  issues. 
The  study  was  to  identify  regional  needs  as  seen  by  decision-makers.  And, 
as  decision-makers,  many  of  you  in  this  audience  were  contacted  by  Federation 
staff  members  and  interviewed  in  conjunction  with  this  grant.  Another 
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purpose  of  the  study  was  to  ask  the  region's  leaders  to  describe  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  regional  requirements  could  be  met. 

The  study  demonstrated  substantial  agreement  in  the  general  areas 
of  energy  resource  development  and  general  resource  management  and 
housing.  The  survey  results,  which  were  accepted  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  as  valid  and  statistically  sound,  reinforced  the  need 
for  a  multistate  mechanism  like  the  Federation  to  develop  specific 
regional  policies,  and  programs  to  put  these  policies  into  effect. 

As  a  result  of  the  earlier  study  and  the  obvious  consensus  among 
decision-makers  in  this  audience  and  in  the  Mountain  West  regarding  issues 
to  be  examined,  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  awarded  the  Federation 
a  new  grant  of  $540,000.  This  new  grant  will  involve  a  30-month  project 
which  will  strengthen  the  Federation's  efforts  to  identify  specific  issues 
and  needs  in  the  Mountain  West,  and  to  propose  innovative  solutions.  The 
solutions  will  center  around  more  effective  use  of  methods  to  utilize 
our  human  and  financial  resources. 

Additionally,  the  Regional  Planning  Council  has  recommended  to  the 
president  and  to  the  board  of  directors  that  its  structure  be  reshaped 
and  that  it  be  renamed  the  Regional  Coordinating  Council.  The  Regional 
Coordinating  Council  would  be  composed  of  the  current  membership  of  the 
Regional  Planning  Council,  which  includes  the  governor's  administrative 
assistant  or  some  other  assistant  in  the  governor's  office,  the  state 
directors  of  planning  and  one  businessman  --  all  appointed  by  the  governor. 
In  addition,  the  Regional  Coordinating  Council  would  pick  up  the  chairman 
of  all  the  other  existing  councils. 

This  council  would  serve  as  a  filter  or  assigning  board  for  ideas 
generated  by  other  councils;  and  would  also  be  responsible  for  allocating 
those  monies  that  would  be  available  to  the  other  councils  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  grant  to  do  specific  projects  which  would  not 
be  of  a  study  nature,  but  specifically  designed  to  resolve  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  identified  in  the  National  Science  Foundation  study. 

We  look  forward  to  having  meetings  of  this  council  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  Our  first  meeting  will  be  October  3  in  Denver.  We  will  at  that 
time  review  current  funding  requests,  such  as  presented  in  the  housing 
proposal,  which  will  be  on  the  agenda. 
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MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 


Council  Report/Resolutions/Recommendations 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc. 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Wayne  F.  Mulcock 

Chairman, 

Market  Development  Council 

Director,  Area  Development 

Utah  Power  and  Light  Company 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  RESOLUTION 


Market  Development  Council 
Resolution  1 : 


That  the  board  of  directors  support  the 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Resources 
Council  within  the  Federation  of  Rocky 
Mountain  States. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 


There  are  three  committees  functioning  under  the  Market  Development  Council 
The  first  one  I  would  like  to  report  on  is  the  Travel  Promotion  Committee  which 
is  chaired  by  Utah  State  Industrial  Promotion  Director  James  G.  Berry. 

Recognizing  from  the  outset  the  problems  of  diversity  and  distance  hinder- 
ing region-wide  tourist  development  programs,  the  Travel  Promotion  Committee 
responded  to  this  challenge  by  emphasizing  logical  state  groupings. 

Three  major  travel  programs  have  been  developed  this  year  as  a  result 
of  a  series  of  meetings  involving  Federation  states  and  their  travel  directors. 
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The  northern  and  central    Federation  states:     Wyoming,  Montana,   Utah 
and  Colorado,  at  a  June  meeting  in  Billings,  Montana,  voted  to  increase 
their  co-op  advertising  budget  to  $18,000  per  state   (total    $72,000)   and 
buy  a  four-page,  full-color  section  in  National    Geographic  magazine.     Ad- 
ditional   private  sector  ads  will   be  run"adjacent  to  this  section,  making 
a  total   of  12  pages  devoted  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  West. 

The  southern  and  central    Federation  states:     New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  including  Arizona,  met  many  times  in  order  to  prepare  a 
proposal    for  consideration  by  the  Four     Corners   Regional   Commission. 
Last  Thursday,  the  commission  accepted  the  proposal   and  authorized  an 
expenditure  of  $140,000  to  develop  phase  one  of  a  four-state  travel    pro- 
motion program  this  fiscal  year.     Each  of  the  four  states  will   contribute 
an  additional   $15,000   ($60,000  total). 

In  cooperation  with  Frontier  Airlines,  the  southern,  central 
and  northern  Federation  states  were  tied  together  this  year  with  a  fly- 
drive  package  tour  program  involving  10  national   parks  in  7  states: 
Colorado,  Wyoming,   Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and  including  Arizona  and  South 
Dakota. 

The  Federation's  initial   stimulus  to  promote  regional   cooperation 
has  made  possible  these  advances  in  tourism  promotion. 


The  Export/Import  Development  Committee  is  chaired  by  George  Capelo, 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  International    Division     of  the  First 
National   Bank  of  Denver.     George  has  just  taken  this  assignment  recently. 
He  has  a  lot  going  for  him  at  this  point. 

Encouraged  by  past  export  development  activities  of  the  Federation, 
the  Export  Development  Committee  envisions  an  expansion  of  its  role  in 
coordination   in  all   aspects  of  international    trade  and  economics. 

The  committee  plans  to  pursue,  with  the  Federation,   the  staffing  of 
an  operating  unit  to: 

1.  Study  and  disseminate  information  on  proposed  legislation  and 
world  trade  policies. 

2.  Provide  means  of  expressing  a  regional    viewpoint  on  proposed 
legislation  affecting  the  world  trade  interests  of  the  region. 

3.  Provide  access  in  the  region  to  a  computerized  data  base  in 
support  of  the  promotional    programs  of  the  states. 
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To  go  beyond  the  staff  functions,  the  committee's  objectives  are: 

1.  To  become  a  cohesive  group  capable  of  evaluating  legislation, 
trends  in  international  business  and  economics  affecting  the 
region's  industries. 

2.  To  create  educational  programs  for  improvement  of  cultural 
and  human  relationships  that  affect  the  flow  of  international 
trade,  including  regional  public  relations  and  advertising. 

3.  To  identify  opportunities  to  utilize  advanced  technology  to 
provide  information  needed  to  improve  the  ability  of  the 
region  to  respond  to  market  opportunities. 

4.  To  encourage  technological  growth  through  licensing,  agree- 
ments and  the  sale  of  engineering  services. 

5.  To  publish  or  publicize  information  and  services  available  to 
assist  world  trade  activity  in  the  region. 

In  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  the  committee  is  organizing  a  Regional 
Conference  on  World  Trade  October  31  and  November  1,  1974.  It  will  be  held 
at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  in  Denver,  Colorado  and  will  concentrate  on  pro- 
viding current  information  to  assist  government  and  industry  leaders  in 
developing  export  promotional  programs. 

The  committee,  at  this  time,  requests  only  that  the  board  note  its 
objectives  and  give  favorable  consideration  to  staff  assistance  requests 
that  may  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

The  third  committee  is  the  Agriculture  Development  Committee.  This 
is  chaired  by  Commissioner  George  Lackman,  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
of  Montana,  who  will  deliver  the  committee's  report. . .Commissioner  Lackman. 

I  want  to  begin  our  report  by  stating  the  general  purposes  for  which 
the  Federation  was  chartered.  I  want  to  do  this  because  of  proposals  now 
being  considered  by  the  Agriculture  Development  Committee. 

The  organization  was  charted  to: 

"Improve  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  well-being 
of  people  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West." 

I  restate  the  purposes  of  the  organization  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Federation  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  stated  objectives  as  far  as  the  agricultural  sector  is 
concerned. 
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The  committee  has  been  kept  in  existence  by  commissioners  of  agri- 
culture with  virtually  no  input  from  the  farming  and  ranching  communities 
of  the  Federation  states. 

With  the  above  stated  situation  in  mind,  Clinton  Jeffers,  commissioner 
of  agriculture  from  Colorado,  submitted  a  letter  of  resignation  as  Chairman, 
a  position  held  by  him  for  some  time.  Governor  Judge  of  Montana  appointed 
George  Lackman,  commissioner  of  agriculture  from  Montana,  to  chair  the 
Agriculture  Development  Committee. 

Several  meetings  were  held  during  the  past  few  months  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  committee  should  continue.  It  was  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  commissioners  of  agriculture  in  attendance  at  the  meetings  that  the 
committee  not  only  continue  as  a  part  of  the  Federation  effort,  but  that  we 
request  full  council  status  in  the  Federation.  A  resolution  indicating 
this  request  was  adopted  by  the  committee  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  agriculture  segment  of  the  Feder- 
ation states  be  strongly  supported  and  represented  in  the  Federation. 
Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  the  economy  in  the  western  states.  It  employs 
more  people  than  any  other  industry  in  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada,  is 
the  second  largest  employer  in  Montana,  Idaho  and  Colorado  and  the  third 
largest  employer  in  Utah.  Value  added  by  the  livestock  industry  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  industry  in  Wyoming,  second  in  Montana  and  New  Mexico, 
third  in  Nevada,  fourth  in  Colorado  and  fifth  in  Idaho.  Livestock  pro- 
duction represents  the  highest  investment  of  any  industry  in  the  majority 
of  the  Federation  states,  and  is  excelled  in  the  remaining  states  only  by 
the  investment  in  other  types  of  agricultural  operations.  (SEE  ATTACHMENTS 
A  AND  B) 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  positive  side  of  Federation  activities, 
concerning  agriculture.  Current  programs  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
our  large  rangeland  areas  are  now  under  way  in  the  Federation  states.  This 
activity  has  the  potential  of  increasing  livestock  production  as  much  as 
100  percent  in  some  areas,  while  at  the  same  time  producing  highly  desir- 
able environmental  impacts  in  the  form  of  controlling  non-point  source, 
water  pollution,  etc.  Export  market  development  has  been  an  ongoing  effort 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  from  the  outset.  Efforts  of  the  Federation 
in  this  program  have  opened  the  doors  to  export  opportunities  for  agri- 
culture in  the  majority  of  Federation  states. 

I  started  this  report  on  a  somewhat  negative  and  critical  note.  I 
want  to  finish  with  what  we  feel  is  a  positive  and  optimistic  statement 
of  what  we  think  can  be  accomplished  through  a  Federation  effort  directed 
toward  fulfilling  the  organization's  purposes  in  the  agricultural  sector: 
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1.  We  will  continue  to  explore  and  develop  marketing  opportuni- 
ties, both  foreign  and  domestic,  as  well  as  look  at  existing 
marketing  systems. 

2.  We  want  to  develop  a  strong  educational  effort  directed  to- 
ward the  following  issues: 

a.  Consumer  education  programs  that  will  bring  to  the  con- 
sumers of  agricultural  products  the  economic  facts  of 
the  costs  of  production,  processing  and  marketing. 

b.  Educational  programs  directed  towards  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  Federation  states  concerning  noxious 
weeds.  This  is  one  of  our  most  rapidly  growing  pro- 
blems with  thousands  of  acres  of  prime  agricultural 
land  becoming  nonproductive  due  to  the  spread  of 
perennial  noxious  weeds. 

c.  Rangeland  development. 

d.  Resource  conservation  and  development. 

1)  Land 

2)  Water 

e.  Land  use  planning. 

f.  Predator  control . 

The  above-stated  projects  are  educational  opportunities  to  be 
developed  and  could  be  wery   important  elements  in  the  satellite  program. 

3.  We  want  to  encourage,  and  support  financially  if  possible,  more 
agricultural  research  in  the  Federation  states.  At  a  time  when 
world  food  demands  are  increasing,  we  see  a  decrease  in  research 
activities.  This  trend  must,  in  our  opinion,  be  reversed. 

4.  Human  Resources  —  one  of  the  most  if  not  the  most  important 
resource  in  agriculture.  We  are  concerned  about  the  continual 
loss  of  this  important  resource  from  the  agricultural  sector. 
The  loss  is  not  new;  it  has  been  occurring  for  many  years. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  develop  and  maintain  desirable 
economic  stability  in  agriculture.  This  region,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  must  have  farmers  and  ranchers.  The 
question,  "How  do  we  keep  them  down  on  the  farm?"  is  an  age 
old  one,  but  we  must  continue  to  address  ourselves  towards  a 
sol ution. 
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In  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  are  taking  a  strong  and  positive 
position  for  agriculture  in  the  Federation.     We  need  the'  support  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  as  well  as  other  councils  of  the  Federation  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  our  purpose.     We  will   be  preparing  committee 
goals  and  objectives  for  both  short  and  long-term  efforts.     We  look 
forward  to  our  continued  support  of  the  Federation  efforts  to  improve 
the  economic,  social   and  cultural  well-being  of  people  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West. 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 


Council  Reports/Resolutions/Recommendations 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc. 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Roy  Peck 

Chairman, 

Natural  Resources  Council 

Wyoming  State  Representative 

and  Publisher 


SYNOPSIS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 


Natural  Resources  Council 
Resolution  1 : 


Natural  Resources  Council 
Resolution  2: 


Natural  Resources  Council 
Resolution  3: 


That  the  board  of  directors  approve  the 
appointment  of  one  full -time  staff  person  to 
assist  the  council  in  an  administrative  and 
technical  support  role. 


Requests  approval  of  priorities  and  continued 
efforts  in  the  areas  of  national  land  use, 
public  land  legislation,  energy  development, 
regional  water  development,  and  related  issues. 


That  the  board  of  directors  approve  the  Natural 
Resources  Council  leadership  in  coordinating 
efforts  with  the  Transportation  Council,  the 
Housing  Council,  and  the  Human  Resources  Council 
on  impacted  areas  and  develop  a  funding  proposal 
to  further  solutions  for  impacted  area  problems. 
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Natural  Resources  Council 

Resolution  4:  That  the  board  of  directors  approve  allocation 

of  $9,000  to  be  utilized  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Council  and  its  Forest  Practices 
Committee  to  develop  regional  approaches  to 
solving  priority  forestry-related  issues. 

Natural  Resources  Council 

Resolution  5:  That  the  board  of  directors  assign  permanent 

standing  committee  status  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Forest 
Practices  Committee  which  would  then  become  the 
Forest  Practices  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 


This  is  a  rather  historic  meeting  that  we're  holding  here  in  Glacier 
National  Park  --  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Federation.   It  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  organizational  meeting  ten  years  ago  in  Denver  of 
what  was  then  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Economic  Development  Committee.  As 
I  look  over  at  the  wall  and  see  that  our  theme  yesterday  and  today  is  the 
future  of  the  human  environment  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  I  think  we  can 
see  in  this  change  from  the  name  of  the  original  committee  to  its  present 
name  and  theme  how  this  organization  has  grown.  As  we  listen  to  proposals  for 
a  yery   important  Agricultural  Resource  Council,  as  we  see  a  new  council 
reporting  today,  as  we  see  the  growth  of  the  arts  and  humanities,  we  realize 
how  important  regional  cooperation  at  all  levels  is;  and  it  is  further 
underlined  to  all  of  us  that  there  must  be  great  coordination  between  all  of 
these  efforts  in  order  to  achieve  the  quality  of  life  that  we  seek  for  our 
region. 

Our  Natural  Resources  Council  meeting  this  morning,  in  spite  of  the 
remoteness  of  East  Glacier,  had  the  largest  attendance  I  believe  we  have  ever 
had  in  a  single  council  meeting.  We  had  60  members  together,  many  of  them 
new  members;  and  as  chairman  of  the  council,  now  in  my  tenth  year,  I  welcome 
these  new  members.  I'm  sorry  that  we  didn't  have  a  chance  to  become  better 
acquainted  during  the  time  allotted  to  us  this  morning.  We  have  new  interests 
and  we  have  strong  participation.  We  see  ahead  of  us  great  need  for 
coordination;  for,  as  you  will  notice  in  my  report,  some  of  our  suggestions 
overlap  with  those  of  the  other  councils. 

I'm  not  going  to  go  into  detail  on  our  council  activities  over  the 
past  year.  You  can  read  them  in  the  president's  report;  but  I  believe  that 
as  I  go  forward  you  will  see  that  we  have  been  an  active  committee. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  staff  of  the  Federation  for  their  great 
assistance  to  our  council,  and  particularly  thank  Governor  Campbell  for  the 
work  he  has  done  in  support  of  our  many  activities.  I  would  also  like  to 
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mention  Doug  Mutter  of  the  staff  because  we  could  not  survive  without 
staff  participation.  Further,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  great 
amount  of  the  inspiration  for  the  work  of  our  council  has  come  from  my 
vice-chairman,  Bob  Lindauer  of  Denver,  who  perhaps  in  many  ways  should  be 
here  giving  this  report  rather  than  me  because  he  has  been  so  intimately 
involved  in  some  of  our  activities. 

We  operate  with  three  committees:  Energy  Resources  Committee,  Environ- 
mental Committee  and  a  National  Land  Use  Committee.  And  then,  as  has  been 
our  tradition  for  many  years,  we  have  formed  ad  hoc  task  force  committees 
to  take  care  of  special  jobs  that  need  handling.  Last  year  we  had  a  BLM 
(Bureau  of  Land  Management)  Lands  and  Planning  Process  Committee  and  we  had 
a  Forest  Practices  Committee  which  will  become  more  active  in  the  years 
ahead.  There  have  been  many  reports  prepared  in  the  last  year  and  in 
preceeding  years  in  connection  with  our  council.  I  will  not  go  into  any 
great  detail  on  these,  but  they  are  in  such  areas  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
wilderness,  a  regional  data  book,  coal  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  public 
land  policy  and  a  long  list  of  reports  which  are  available.  I  would  invite 
your  investigation  of  these  reports.  Some  of  them  are  free,  and  some  of 
them  you  can  buy  --  which  might  put  a- little  money  in  the  pocket  and  maybe 
we'll  get  some  money  for  that  Agriculture  Council. 

We  devoted  a  great  deal  of  our  time  last  year  to  the  area  of  liaison 
with  the  activities  at  the  federal  level  of  land  use  planning.  President 
Campbell  went  to  Washington  in  1973  and  presented  25  points  relative  to  a 
position  paper  that  we  had  concerning  the  progress  of  land  use  planning 
legislation.  We  have  received  great  assistance  to  the  Federation  and  the 
council  from  former  Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall ,  the  father  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  in  his  direct  liaison  with  Washington;  and  we  believe 
that  as  a  result  of  this  close  liaison,  even  though  no  legislation  has 
resulted  yet  at  the  federal  level,  we  will  have  an  effect  from  the  state  level 
on  what  this  final  legislation  will  be. 

We  became  concerned  in  the  last  year  with  the  status  of  BLM  planning 
and  planning  processes.  We  discovered  through  the  work  of  an  ad  hoc  committee 
headed  by  Robert  Lindauer  that  this  planning  process  was  in  a  much  further 
advanced  stage  and  would  have  a  greater  effect  on  our  individual  states  than 
we  would  have  imagined.  We  found  that  the  BLM  on  its  part  was  having  some 
difficulty  in  making  liaison  with  the  states  --  that  it  was  a  two-way  street. 
We  think  that  a  great  deal  was  accomplished  in  developing  better  coordination 
and  better  liaison,  and  our  governors  approved  five  recommendations  for 
improving  this  planning  process. 

This  morning  we  received  a  very  good  report  from  Wayne  Aspinall  on 
the  current  status  of  natural  resources  legislation.   I  would  like  to  mention 
only  a  couple  of  his  predictions  that  might  interest  you.  First,  he  does 
not  believe  that  there  will  be  any  land  use  planning  legislation  passed 
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in  this  session  of  Congress  unless  it  should  happen  by  chance  to  reconvene 
after  the  elections  in  a  rump  session  of  some  kind.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  surface  mining  legislation  now  in  conference  committee  might  be  passed 
in  this  session,  although  this  is  also  a  rather  outside  possibility. 

Our  council  developed  work  priorities  for  the  next  year  in  our  meeting 
this  morning.  We  will  continue,  of  course,  with  the  same  committee  set-up 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past.  One  of  the  interesting  things  that  we  did 
this  morning  was  to  present  to  our  council  members  a  questionnaire  which 
outlined  some  19  natural  resource  issues  that  we  are  involved  in  in  the 
region  --  such  things  as  state  land  use  planning  programs,  national  land 
use  legislation,  forecast  of  future  needs  and  resources,  recreational  lands, 
etc.  We  asked  our  council  members  to  rate  all  of  these  issues  in  a 
priority  system  of  four  for  the  most  important  and  one  for  the  least  impor- 
tant to  see  if  we  couldn't  get  a  better  input  for  our  priorities  from  the 
membership.  These  questionnaires  will  be  analyzed  and  perhaps  will  help 
us  set  priorities  for  work  for  the  next  year. 

We  did  agree  this  morning  that  we  would  hold  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  council  in  the  future,  the  next  quarterly  meeting  being  on  December  2. 
We  did  agree  that  the  highest  priority  of  the  council  was  the  National 
Land  Use  Committee  work  which  deals  not  only  with  land  use  planning,  but 
also  with  the  BLM  Organic  Act  which  is  being  formulated,  surface  mining, 
and  the  general  policy  of  the  Federation  regarding  land.  Here  in  this 
National  Land  Use  Committee  we  see  the  overlaps  that  come  with  agriculture; 
we  see  the  need  for  coordination  with  recreation  and  other  areas  of  interest. 

Secondly,  we  decided  that  another  high  priority  (perhaps  through  our 
Energy  Resources  Committee  or  a  separate  committee  to  study  this  problem) 
is  what  I  have  chosen  to  call,  "rapid  growth  areas  consequent  to  resource 
development."  You  notice  that  we  eliminated  the  word  "boom  town"  because 
this  is  a  rather  redundant  and  negative  approach  to  the  problem.  It  insin- 
uates that  we  cannot  have  resource  development  without  the  creation  of  a 
boom  town  —  which  has  negative  connotations.  So  we  have  chosen  to  say 
"rapid  growth  areas  consequent  to  resource  development,"  and  we  are  asking 
the  board  to  permit  us  to  provide  the  leadership  and  the  coordination  with 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Council,  with  the  Human  Resources 
Council,  and  with  the  new  Agricultural  Resources  Council,  if  it  is  established, 
to  see  what  kind  of  regional  input  we  can  have  that  will  be  of  assistance 
to  our  states  in  coping  with  the  problems  associated  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  coal,  oil  shale  and  other  mineral  resources. 

Thirdly,  it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  council  that  we  can  no  longer 
avoid  the  involvement  of  water  problems  in  our  natural  resources  plan.  You 
may  remember  that  there  was  a  little  squabble  going  on  years  ago  between 
Wyoming  and  Arizona  over  something  called  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  and  a  few  others.  And  you  may  recall 
discussions  and  a  very   capable,  able  man  named  Lou  Smith  who  was  going  to 
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bring  water  from  the  Mackenzie  River  down  to  the  front  range  of  Colorado, 
and  so  forth.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  use  to  continue 
to  consider  these  natural  resource  problems  without  getting  back  into 
water.  So  we  are  recommending  to  the  board  of  the  Federation  that  our 
council  become  involved  in  water  only  to  the  extent  that  water  is  related 
to  the  projects  in  which  we're  involved.  We're  not  trying  to  get  in  the 
way  of  any  other  water  planning  works,  but  we  cannot  avoid  becoming 
involved  in  water. 

Those  three  areas:  the  National  Land  Use  Committee  work,  the  rapid 
growth  area,  and  water  are  the  three  new  areas  that  we  are  proposing.  The 
Natural  Resources  Council  also  recommended  that  the  Federation  support  -- 
with  part  of  the  NSF  funds  --  the  council's  Forest  Practices  Committee 
and  their  efforts  to  confront  regional  forestry  issues. 

It  has  been  a  challenging  year  for  our  region  as  we  look  at  natural 
resource  development  that  can  be  an  answer  to  many  of  our  economic  problems. 
It  does  have  environmental  solutions.  We  hope  that  in  the  next  year  the 
Natural  Resources  Council  can  continue  to  be  intimately  involved  in 
assisting  the  states  and  the  region  in  finding  solutions  and  answers  to  some 
of  these  problems. 
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Council  Report/Resolutions/Recommendations 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc. 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Jeffrey  B.  Hatch 
Acting  Chairman, 
Telecommunications  Committee 
Intermountain  Network,  Inc. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SYNOPSIS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 


Telecommunications  Council 
Resolution  1 : 


Telecommunications  Council 
Resolution  2: 


That  the  board  of  directors  endorse  the 
participation  of  the  Federation  in  the 
SUN  and  SALINET  projects  and  direct  the 
Federation  through  its  Telecommunications 
and  Human  Resources  Councils  to  develop 
proposals  for  the  funding  and  implemen- 
tation of  those  projects. 


That  the  board  of  directors  direct  the 
Federation  staff  to  minimize  the  period 
when  a  satellite  will  not  be  available 
for  research  and  development  by  encourag- 
ing development  of  NASA's  ATS-F  Prime 
satellite  and  the  private  sector  satellite 
research  and  development  projects. 
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Telecommunications  Council 
Resolution  3: 


That  the  board  of  directors  approve  the 
Federation  communications  to  the  congres- 
sional delegations  of  the  region,  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  PBS,  NPR  and  CPB  to  improve 
the  regional  public  broadcast  capability 
through  individual  station  upgrading  and 
station  activation  in  our  remaining  un- 
served areas,  and  by  creating  a  true  two- 
way  capability  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  Net- 
work. 


Telecommunications  Council 
Resolution  4: 


Telecommunications  Council 
Resolution  5: 


That  the  Federation  staff  and  the  Data 
Processing  Committee  be  directed  to  develop 
a  data  storage,  retrieval  and  analytical 
capability  for  use  by  the  Federation  of 
Rocky  Mountain  States  and  its  members. 


That  the  board  of  directors  support  the 
Satellite  Technology  Demonstration  staff 
in  providing  engineering  and  programming 
assistance  to  other  satellite  projects 
when  requested. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TELECOMMUNCIATIONS  COUNCIL 


The  Telecommunications  Council  and  its  committees  met  in  joint  session 
at  9:00  a.m.  on  September  5,  1974  at  Glacier  Park  Lodge,  East  Glacier  Park, 
Montana. 

The  procedures  for  council  and  committee  operations  as  per  the 
Federation  by-laws  were  discussed.  The  table  of  organization  which  shows 
the  interrelationship  of  all  councils  and  committees,  the  board  of  directors 
Regional  Coordinating  Council  and  staff  was  distributed  and  the  relation- 
ships and  responsibilities  of  each  were  discussed. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  grant  received  by  the  Federation 
was  explained.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  grant  is:  (1)  to  identify  more 
effective  means  of  stimulating  the  use  of  technology  to  solve  regional 
public  and  private  sector  problems,  and  (2)  to  test  and  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  multistate  voluntary  regional  organization  as  one  method  of 
accomplishing  a  greater  use  of  technology.  The  Federation  will  attempt 
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to  achieve  the  above  objectives  by  strengthening  the  operation  of  the 
member  councils  and  committees  and  by  focusing  on  activities  to  more 
effectively  serve  the  member  states.  Operationally,  this  means  that 
councils  will  meet  more  often  during  the  year,  will  identify  specific 
objectives  and  tasks  to  be  accomplished  within  a  set  time-frame,  and 
will  make  greater  effort  to  coordinate  the  cooperative  activities  of 
all   councils. 

The  Human  Resources  Council   joined  the  Telecommunications  Council 
for  a  presentation  of  the  Federation's  Satellite  User  Network   (SUN) 
project  proposed  for  the  joint  U.S. -Canadian  Communications  Technology 
Satellite  (CTS),  scheduled  for  1975  launch  and  1976-77  operation.     The 
Satellite  Library  Information  Network   (SALINET)   project,  sponsored  by 
a  consortium  of  which  the  Federation  is  a  member  and  headed  by  the 
University  of  Denver  Graduate  School   of  Librarianship,  was  explained  by 
Dean  Margaret  Goggin  of  Denver  University.     NASA  has  granted  these  two 
projects  conditional    "user  status,"  which  provides  time  on  the  CTS 
satellite.     The  major  condition  to  be  met  is  the  funding  for  the  two^ 
year  program.     The  projected  programming  and  operation  is  estimated 
at  $2  million  for  each  of  the  two  years.     The  Federation  staff  and  an 
in-house  committee  are  currently  pursuing  the  funding  for  these  CTS 
projects  with  foundations,  corporations  and  federal   agencies. 

Al   Whalen  of  NASA  explained  the  added  canabilities   that  the 
CTS  will   have  over  the  ATS-6  --  the  satellite  currently  being  used  by 
the  Federation's  Satellite  Technology  Demonstration  project.     It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  prerequisite  to  any  further  satellite  experimentation 
is  permission   from  HEW  to  utilize  the  STD  ground  stations,  Network  Control 
Center  and  studio  for  the  CTS  demonstration/experiment. 

Additional   satellite  potentials  were  discussed.     There  is  the 
possibility  that,   in  addition  to  the  CTS,  an     ATS-F  Prime  will   be 
assembled  if  the  money  is  appropriated  by  Congress.     There  is  also 
the  possibility  that  the  ATS-6  will   be  returned  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
after  its  mission  in  India  in  1975-76. 

Gordon  Law  discussed  the  STD  and  the  questions  concerning  cost 
effectiveness  of  a  demonstration  only,  versus  an  opertional   mode  through 
which  millions  of  people  can  be  reached. 

Rocky  Mountain  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (RMCPB)    Interface 
It  was  announced  by  RMCPB  Executive  Director  Wayne  Bundy  that  the  12th 
station  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Public  Broadcasting  Network  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  went  on  the  air  in  Portales,  New  Mexico.     Ten  of  the  12 
are  interconnected  at  present. 

An  update  was  given  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Regional    Distribution 
Center  which  recently  moved  to  the  Diamond  Hill   complex  in  Denver. 
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Their  equipment  is  mutually  compatible  with  the  STD's,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  both  organizations  is  in  place. 

A  brief  discussion  was  held  on  the  Public  Broadcast  Financial 
Act  of  1974. 

With  respect  to  the  RMCPB' s  relationship  with  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  (PBS)  nationally,  it  was  pointed  out  that  last  year 
PBS  committed  itself  to  financial  responsibility  to  RMCPB.  This  year 
an  increase  was  made  in  the  funding  level. 

The  following  were  designated  to  chair  committees,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  president: 

Data  Processing  Committee  -  Donald  E.  Darner,  Mountain  Bell, 
Boise,  Idaho 

Regional  Information  Network  Group  -  Donald  K.  Nelson, 
Brigham  Young  University,  Utah 

Telecommunication  Committee  -  Jeffrey  B.  Hatch,  Intermountain 
Network,  Utah.  Vice  Chairwoman  -  Fern  S.  Riddle,  Chief  of 
Telecommunications,  New  Mexico 

Discussion  regarding  committee  objectives  resulted  in  the  following 
committee  tasks: 

Data  Processing  Committee:  (1)  to  work  with  the  Federation  and  NSF 
project  staff  to  interface  with  proposed  Los  Alamos  data  base  project, 
(This  project  is  to  provide  an  initial  regional  energy  data  base  for  the 
states.)  and  (2)  to  work  with  SALINET  on  the  compressed  data  portion  of 
the  project  to  understand  and  judge  the  feasibility  of  using  satellites 
for  computer-to-computer  condensed  data  transmission. 

Regional  Information  Network  Group:  (1)  to  be  a  Federation  library 
resource  to  the  SALINET  project;  (2)  to  review  present  technology  in- 
formation proposed  for  dissemination  via  satellite  or  conventional  means, 
and  (3)  to  identify  and  suggest  to  the  staff  other  technology  information 
which  lends  itself  to  Federation  objectives  and  which  could  be  disseminated 
either  conventionally  or  via  satellite. 

Telecommunications  Committee:  (1)  to  review  the  SUN  and  SALINET  pro- 
posals in  terms  of  the  satellite- terrestrial  interfaces  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Federation  staff  and  state  telecommunications  directors; 

(2)  to  evaluate  proposals  to  and  from  agencies  such  as  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  action  to  the  staff  and  Regional  Coordinating  Council,  and 

(3)  to  continue  to  develop  the  interfaces  between  the  Federation  and  RMCPB. 
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Five  resolutions  supporting  the  above  program  activities  were 
introduced  and  a  Resolution  Committee  composed  of  the  above  four 
committee  chairmen  was  designated  to  refine  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lutions for  submission  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Suggested  dates  for  future  joint  meetings  of  the  Telecommunications 
Council  and  its  committees  are:  December  1974,  late  March  1975,  and 
May  1975. 
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Counci  1  Reports/Resol  uti  oris/ Recommendations 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc. 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Dr.  Dean  P.  Talagan 

Chairman 

Human  Resources  Council 

Assistant  Superintendent, 

Wyoming  Department  of 

Education 


SYNOPSIS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 


Human  Resources  Council 
Resolution  1 : 


Human  Resources  Council 
Resolution  2: 


That  the  board  of  directors  direct  the 
Federation,  through  the  Human  Resources 
Council  and  the  Telecommunications  Council, 
to  develop  career  programming  for  grades  9, 
10,  11,  and  two-way  communication  experi- 
ments to  present  and  test  the  content  ma- 
terial and  the  technological  feasibility 
of  the  two-way  communication  modes  on  the 
Communications  Technology  Satellite. 


That  the  board  of  directors  endorse  the 
Federation's  concept  and  program  of  improv- 
ing data  sharing  through  improved  community- 
wide  library  services. 
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Human  Resources  Council 
Resolution  3: 


That  the  board  of  directors  approve  the 
development  of  a  Health  Committee  under 
the  Human  Resources  Council  to  begin  to 
develop  a  catalytic  coordinating  support- 
ive role  for  the  Federation  of  Rocky' 
Mountain  States. 


Human  Resources  Council 
Resolution  4: 


That  the  board  of  directors  direct  the 
Federation  staff  to  seek  funding  and  to 
develop  a  computerized  job  bank  matching 
educational  programs,  job  requirements 
and  information  in  the  region  utilizing 
satellite  technology  and  other  human 
resource  delivery  systems. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HUMAN  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 


The  Human  Resources  Council  and  its  committees  met  in  joint  session 
at  9:00  a.m.  on  September  5,  1974  at  Glacier  Park  Lodge,  East  Glacier 
Park,  Montana. 

The  procedures  for  council  and  committee  operation  in  conformance 
with  Federation  by-laws  were  introduced  to  the  members  present. 

A  brief  report  on  the  career  education  film,  "Where  Do  We  Go  From 
Here?"  was  given,  with  indications  that  the  film  has  been  exceptionally 
well  received  in  the  Federation  states. 

Dr.  Al  McWilliams,  content  coordinator  for  the  Satellite  Technology 
Demonstration  (STD) ,  explained  in  further  detail  the  programming  that 
has  been  and  will  (should)  be  developed  on  the  STD,  as  well  as  future 
efforts  in  career  education. 

The  Human  Resources  Council  and  its  committees  met  with  the  Tele- 
communications Council  for  presentations  describing  the  Satellite  User 
Network  (SUN)  and  Satellite  Library  Information  Network  (SALINET)  projects. 

Mr.  Gerald  Rudd,  vice-president  of  Corporate  Services,  Albertson's, 
Inc.,  was  requested  to  serve  as  acting  chairman  of  the  Career  Development 
Committee,  and  Dr.  Maurice  Wear,  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  was  requested  to  serve  as  acting  chairman  of 
the  Education  Coordinating  Committee.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  accepted 
these  assignments. 
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There  was  considerable  interaction  between  the  public  and  private 
sector  representatives  which  helped  to  point  up  some  of  the  areas  where 
communication  between  these  sectors  needs  to  be  encouraged;  and  comments 
were  made  indicating  the  members'  concern  that  more  private  sector,  as 
well  as  state  legislative  representation  needs  to  be  included  in  our 
council  and  committee  operations. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  human  environment  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states,  we  suggest  the  following  as  the  objectives  of  the  Human 
Resources  Council  : 

To  develop  the  work  of  the  Human  Resources  Council  and  its  committees 
to  better  utilize  the  human  resources  of  the  region  and  to  accomplish  this 
by:  (1)  developing  career  and  job  information  and  dissemination  capabilities; 
(2)  attempting  to  coordinate  the  educational  and  training  potentials  of  the 
region,  and  (3)  attempting  to  improve  the  health  delivery  systems  within 
the  region  for  the  general  population  and  for  specific  groups.  In  addition, 
we  should  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  the  development  of  human  delivery  systems 
in  various  combinations,  and  have  defined  a  need  to  work  in  the  areas  of 
social  needs  and  humanities.  In  this  last  instance,  a  need  for  cooperation 
with  the  Arts  Council  is  evident. 


w 


The  following  are  the  objectives  indicated  for  the  committees  under 
the  Human  Resources  Council: 


Educational  Coordinating  Committee: 

Develop  the  educational,  institutional  and  training  information 
required  to  develop  the  job  bank  and  computerized  counseling  services,  so 
as  to  serve  public  schools,  community  colleges,  four  year  institutions 
and  professional  schools,  private-commercial  training  potentials,  industrial 
training,  and  apprentice  programs  and  employment  services. 

Career  Development  Committee: 

(1)  Develop  the  high  school  career  education  package  for  the 
Communications  Technology  Satellite  (CTS),  utilizing  28  (plus  or  minus) 
of  the  programs  already  developed  by  the  STD,  and  50  (plus  or  minus) 
companion  programs  to  make  a  high  school  package  for  grades  9,  10  and 
11  which  is  compatible  with  the  present  STD  programming. 

(2)  Develop  the  format  for  teacher  training  packages  which  could 
be  used  to  advance  the  programming  suggested  in  the  above  objective. 
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Health  Committee: 

Discuss  potentials  of  utilizing  a  combination  of  resources  developed 
in  the  Regional  Medical  Programs  (RMP's),  and  to  consider  developing  pro- 
gramming which  could  be  delivered  by  the  CTS  to  specific  groups  in  the 
region,  such  as: 

a.  General  population  (minimal), 

b.  Paraprofessional  and  community  health  people  with 
minimal  training,  such  as  ambulance  drivers,  volunteer 
fire  departments,  sheriff's  possees,  etc; 

c.  Professionals,  paraprofessionals  and  subprofessionals , 
on  a  limited  basis,  to  extend  through  telecommunications 
the  perimeters  of  the  practice  now  limited  by  conventional 
transportation ; 

d.  Specialized  groups  such  as  expectant  mothers,  teens,  the 
aged,  ethnic  groups,  etc. 

In  keeping  with  the  adjustment  to  conform  with  the  by-laws  as  indicated 
above,  we  have  developed  some  recommendations  as  to  persons  to  staff  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Human  Resources  Council,  which  will  be  submitted. 
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TRANSPORTATION  COUNCIL 
Council  Reports/Resolutions/Recommendations 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc. 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


John  S.  Rice 

Chairman, 

Transportation  Council 

President  of  Rice  Truck  Lines, 

Montana 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  RESOLUTION: 

Transportation  Council 

Resolution  1:  That  the  board  of  directors  endorse  the 

undertaking  of  research  and  establish  criteria 
which  could  be  used  to  provide  direct  subsidy 
to  commuter  air  lines. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRANSPORTATION  COUNCIL 


The  sessions  of  the  Transportation  Council  of  the  Federation  of  Rocky 
Mountain  States  at  East  Glacier  have  been  well  attended,  active  and 
enthusiastic.  We  have  prepared  three  critiques  of  "Resource  City,  Rocky 
Mountains"  for  further  action  by  the  Federation  and  incorporation  into  any 
permanent  recommendation  for  boom  town  areas.  These  have  been  prepared  by 
Charles  Shumate,  director  of  highways,  State  of  Colorado,  for  the  Highway 
Committee;  Glen  Goodrich,  vice  president,  Interstate  Motor  Lines  of  Salt 
Lake  City  for  the  Highway  Carriers,  and  Robert  White,  chairman  of  the 
Aeronautics  Department  of  New  Mexico  at  Santa  Fe  for  the  Air  Transportation 
Committee. 
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Depending  on  further  consideration  to  establish  their  feasibility, 
we  plan  on  arranging  two  additional  committees  of  the  Transportation  Council. 
These  would  be  a  Pipeline  Committee  for  which  we  have  some  special  projects, 
and  a  Mass  Transit  Committee. 

We  plan  to  gather  a  compendium  of  safety  studies  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  use  of  large  trucks  on  our  highways,  and  we  may  request  a 
portion  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  grant  for  this  purpose. 

We  will  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Highway  Committee  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  Western  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  (MASHO) 
and  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  with  other  groups  to  set  up 
model  laws  for  uniform  sizes  and  weights  on  both  interstate  and  non- interstate 
highways  and  on  both  a  regional  and  national  basis. 

We  want  to  express  our  extreme  concern  over  the  future  of  our  highway 
programs  because  of: 

a.  Impoundment  of  Federal  funds; 

b.  Transfer  of  forest  highway  and  other  programs  from  special  to 
regular  obligated  funds; 

c.  Inflation  in  highway  maintenance  in  construction  costs  of 
20  to  30  percent  per  year. 

We  hope  to  find  some  answers  to  these  distressing  problems  which  so  severely 
affect  the  Federation  states. 

We  are   presenting  one  resolution  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Finally,  by  unanimous  vote,  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  again  to  the 
governors,  to  President  Jack  Campbell,  and  the  Federation  staff  for  their 
excellent  help  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  State  Highway  System.  This  was  a 
magnificent  step  forward  that  has  gained  national  recognition  for  us.  It 
will  produce  great  benefits  for  our  Rocky  Mountain  states  in  the  future  and 
its  effect  of  increasing  productivity  will  be  a  major  hedge  against  the 
inflationary  spiral  of  costs  and  rates  for  transportation. 
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HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 


Council  Report/Resolutions/Recommendations 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc. 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Kent  L.  Mollohan 
Vice  Chairman, 
Housing  and  Community 
Development  Council 
Montana  Housing 
Administrator 


SYNOPSIS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 


Housing  and  Community 
Development  Council 
Resol ution  1 : 


Housing  and  Community 
Development  Council 
Resolution  2: 


That  the  board  of  directors  authorize  and 
approve  the  provision  of  FRMS  staff  assistance 
to  the  council  for  an  interim  period  of  from 
60  to  90  days  to  detail  a  more  complete  work 
program  for  the  council,  and  also  for  reimburse- 
ments determined  by  the  council  as  needed  for 
development  and  delivery  of  the  more  detailed 
work  program. 


That  the  board  of  directors  authorize  and  the 
Regional  Coordinating  Council  appropriate  adequate 
funds  to  the  council  to  cover  their  following 
year's  work  program, including  staff  assistance 
and  committee  expenses. 
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Housing  and  Community 

Development  Council 

Resolution  3:  That  the  board  direct  the  Federation  to  pro- 

vide for  the  reproduction  and  distribution 
of  materials  which  the  council  may  require  to 
adequately  communicate  their  concepts  and 
products  throughout  the  region. 

REPORT  OF  THE  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 


The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Council  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Kent  Mollohan,  vice-chairman,  at  8:30  a.m.  Thursday,  September  5, 
1974,  at  East  Glacier  Lodge. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  by  the  Federation,  the  council  endeavored 
to  define  the  regional  issues  in  regard  to  housing  and  community  development 
and  to  define  activities  to  solve  those  issues. 

Joe  Schreiber  suggested  that  more  housing  was  needed  for  low-income 
groups,  elderly  and  handicapped,  minorities  and  those  in  energy-impact 
areas,  specifically  construction  workers  and  employees. 

Some  big  companies  are  planning  for  housing  needs,  as  discussed  by 
Randall  Meyer,  president  of  Exxon,  U.S.A.,  but  local  government  should  have 
control  over  housing  problems  and  solutions.  It  was  decided  that  a  main 
role  of  the  council  is  to  assist  local  governments  and  community  planners 
in  housing  needs.  The  areas  of  health  facilities,  sewers,  fire  protection, 
water  supply,  etc.,  are  vital,  but  beyond  the  council's  scope  for  now. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read.  Gary  Jones  moved  for 
the  minutes  to  be  approved;  it  was  seconded  by  Jerry  Erstgaard  and  carried. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
grant.  Adequate  housing  agencies  in  each  state  are  a  necessity.  Presently, 
the  states  of  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming  and  North  Dakota  do  not  have  state 
housing  agencies.  The  letter  of  August  27  by  James  L.  McKesson,  chairman 
of  the  council,  to  the  members  endeavored  to  define  the  council's  needs 
in  five  categories. 

Discussion  was  held  on  using  the  services  available  in  one  state  to 
aid  another,  i.e.,  technical  expertise  to  help  establish  the  housing 
agencies.  Discussion  was  held  on  using  Federation  funds  for  interactions 
and  trading  information  between  states.  Help  could  be  provided  to  states  not 
having  such  agencies  in  regard  to  operations,  powers,  duties,  staffing 
capabilities  and  technical  expertise. 
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It  was  noted  that  the  Natural  Resources  Council  and  the  Regional 
Coordinating  Council  are  working  on  the  problem  of  housing  in  respect  to 
boom  town  areas,  and  that  there  should  not  be  duplication  between  the 
two  councils.  It  was  concluded  that  the  lack  of  adequate  housing  exists 
for  income  groups  earning  under  $15,000  per  year;  and  that  there  should  also 
be  more  liaison  between  the  Federal  regional  councils,  the  governors  and 
Congress. 

Discussion  was  held  on  Mousing  Council  news  dissemination  --  either 
by  its  own  newsletter  or  input  to  the  Federation  bimonthly  newsletter  -- 
for  an  exchange  of  information  between  states.  Since  the  Federation  has 
the  printing  capability  and  funds  to  distribute  the  newsletter,  it  was 
decided  that  the  states  should  provide  input  to  the  Federation,  which  would 
disseminate  the  information.  One  of  the  needs  expressed  was  for  the 
contribution  of  each  state  to  a  special  newsletter  on  housing  and  community 
development  activities. 

Another  need  is  for  the  pooling  of  technical  assistance  and  resources 
to  help  the  states  establish  housing  agencies.  Many  states  do  not  have 
money  for  travel,  and  it  was  determiTied  that  money  should  be  budgeted  from 
the  Federation  for  travel  of  industry  and  government  officials  to  areas  where 
help  is  needed.  Also,  council  meetings  could  be  held  in  the  area  where  the 
need  exists. 

Another  need  discussed  was  for  the  means  to  acquire  documents  formulated 
by  states,  for  reproduction  and  distribution  to  aid  others.  Again, 
the  Federation  has  means  to  do  this  by  providing  a  method  of  exchange  of 
information  where  needed.  Such  documents  should  be  submitted  to  the  Federa- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

Discussion  was  held  on  the  recent  housing  bill  and  the  discretionary 
portion,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  council  should  look  into  this  area 
to  see  what  the  participation  of  the  states  might  be. 

Since  some  states  were  not  represented  at  the  meeting  by  private 
industry,  it  was  recommended  that  the  governors  be  urged  to  appoint  members 
to  the  council  who  would  attend  and  participate  in  the  deliberations, 
since  an  effective  program  cannot  be  formulated  without  representation  from 
both  the  business  and  industry  as  well  as  government  sectors. 

Council  members  discussed  needs  which  should  be  presented  to  the 
governors  and  the  board  of  directors  from  the  council.  Basically,  they 
would  be  presented  as  set  out  in  the  chairman's  letter  of  August  27,  197^. 
The  council  then  discussed  budget  requests  for  the  various  items, 
which  will  be  presented  later  in  the  day. 
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Short  discussion  was  held  on  whether  the  council  should  have  a 
full-time  staff  person  to  begin  to  carry  out  the  goals  of  the  council,  and 
to  define  his  function  and  funding.  The  name  of  Jim  Stevens  was  suggested 
as  the  Federation  representative  to  assume  this  position. 

A  recess  was  called  until  1:00  p.m.  in  order  to  formulate  the  budget 
request. 

The  meeting  resumed  at  1:00  p.m.  Vice-chairman  Mollohan  submitted 
a  list  of  needs  and  issues  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly.  After  consider- 
able discussion,  the  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  council.  A  copy  is 
attached  hereto. 

Council  members  discussed  procedures  to  obtain  a  staff  person  for 
the  council  to  formulate  a  program  immediately  and  to  assist  the  states 
that  need  to  establish  a  housing  agency.  They  recommended  that  the  Federa- 
tion fund  persons  from  those  particular  states  to  attend  the  Western 
States  Conference  on  the  Creation  and  Operation  of  a  State  Housing  Finance/ 
Development  Agency  which  will  be  held  in  Portland,  Oregon  September  19-20, 
1974. 

Agreement  was  reached  by  the  council  members  that  the  chairman  should 
contact  Jack  Campbell  today  to  request  immediate  short-term  temporary 
assistance  to  help  states  without  adeauate  legislation  to  prepare  for  their 
legislative  sessions,  before  an  ultimate  allocation  is  granted  from  the 
Regional  Coordinating  Committee  for  a  staff  person. 
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ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  COUNCIL 
Council  Reports/Resolutions/Recommendations 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc. 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


David  E.  Nelson 

Chairman, 

Arts  and  Humanities  Council 

Executive  Director, 

Montana  Arts  Council 


REPORT  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  COUNCIL 


As  chairman  of  the  Federation's  Arts  and  Humanities  Council,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  report  on  the  exciting  activities  of  the  past  year  and 
the  plans  for  the  current  one. 

For  many  years,  the  Federation  has  had  an  arts  program,     in  1973, 
an     I.R.S.   501(c)(3)  organization  was  established  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation.     In  early  1974,  four  additional   states 
joined  the  foundation  to  form  the  Western  States  Arts  Foundation. 

The  new  organization  changed  character  from  a  planning  and  policy 
group  to  an  action-oriented  corporation.     Therefore,  the  Federation,  in 
keeping  with  its  usual   policy,   "spun-off"  the  foundation  as  an  operating 
group. 

In  1973-74  the  foundation  conducted  three  major  programs: 

(1)  The  Festival   Program  assisted  eight  community  projects  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  New  Mexico  and  Utah.     These  ranged  from  Gallup,  New  Mexico  to  Sand- 
point,  Idaho  and  totaled  over  $18,000  in  grants  to  these  communities. 
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Arts  and  Humanities  Council  -  2. 


(2)  For  the  first  time,  professional  artists  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  were  recognized  and  given  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  major  project 
under  a  Western  States  Fellowship.  Three  of  our  six  states  are  partici- 
pating in  this  inaugural  year:  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  Harrison 
Groutage  of  Logan  and  James  Bratcher  of  Albuquerque  will  be  announced  as 
Fellows  in  the  near  future.  The  Colorado  Fellow  will  be  selected  . 
September  18. 

(3)  Under  the  1974  Apprenticeship  Project,  72  young  artists,  from 
throughout  all  six  states,  were  recipients  of  these  professional  training 
awards.  Projects  also  assisted  a  wide  variety  of  institutions  such  as 
the  Wyoming  Center  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  Laramie,  Ballet  West  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Raton,  the  Montana 
Repertory  Theater,  Antique  Festival  Theatre,  Buhl,  Idaho,  and  the  Colorado 
Opera  Festival  in  Colorado  Springs.  A  total  of  $22,500  was  awarded  in 
apprenticeships.  A  complete  list  of  apprentices  is  included  in  the  council': 
written  report. 

On  June  first,  the  foundation  took  a  step  toward  furthering  this 
region's  reputation  as  the  national  leader  in  regional  arts  programming. 
A  full-time  professional  president  was  appointed  to  head  the  operation. 
Richard  D.  Collins,  formerly  IBM's  corporate  manager  for  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  New  York  City  and  supervisor  of  publishing  for  Raytheon  Electronics  in 
Rhode  Island,  was  lured  from  his  eight-year  position  as  executive  director 
of  the  Maine  State  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to  set  new 
directions  for  our  regional  programs. 

Programs  planned  for  1974-75  are  extensive  and  cover  seven  basic 
areas:  (1)  regional  structure;  (2)  skills  development  programs;  (3)  dance 
programs;  (4)  information  dissemination;  (5)  touring  projects;  (6)  research 
and  studies,  and  (7)  special  projects.  A  brochure  describing  these  pro- 
grams will  be  published  before  October  1,  1974. 

The  basic  budget  for  the  foundation  during  1974-75  is  set  for 
$535,000,  which  will  be  overmatched  by  local  programmers.  Other  programs 
will  be  initiated  as  the  year  develops.  Several  contacts  have  been  made 
with  corporations  as  possible  partners  in  major  projects.  This  approach 
will  be  pursued  in  the  coming  year. 

The  Arts  and  Humanities  Council  represents  60  percent  of  the  Western 
States  Arts  Foundation  board.  At  this  time,  the  council  has  not  yet 
determined  the  particular  role  of  the  council  in  relation  to  the  foundation, 
except  that  it  does  not  wish  to  undertake  parallel  or  duplicative  actions. 
It  is  considered  that  the  foundation,with  its  professional  staff  and  fund- 
ing, can  serve  our  Rocky  Mountain  region  well.  The  council  will  meet  this 
fall  to  discuss  how  it  can  more  fully  participate  and  interact  with  the 
Federation  and  the  other  councils. 
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The  Western  States  Arts  Foundation  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
concerns  and  interest  that  have  come  out  of  the  Federation.  Your 
support  over  the  past  eight  years  to  ensure  the  opportunities  for  the 
artist  to  earn  his  living  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  for  his  audiences 
to  share  the  joy  of  this  art  has  cemented  your  concerns  into  a  pro- 
fessional program  that  can  only  continue  to  make  the  Federation  proud 
that  it  stands  as  a  truly  regional  program  for  peoples'  needs. 
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APPRENTICE  AWARDS  -  1974 

Albuquerque  Symphony  Orchestra  $  1,500 

Antique  Festival  Theatre  1,000 

Arizona  Civic  Theatre  2,000 

Aspen  Music  Festival  1,500 

Ballet  Folk  of  Moscow  2,000 

Ballet  West  2,000 

Boise  Gallery  of  Art  500 

Central  City  Opera  House  Association  1,500 

Colorado  Opera  Festival  1,500 

Colorado  Philharmonic  1,000 

Grand  Teton  Music  Festival  500 

Henry  Gallery  (Univ.  of  Washington)  500 

Montana  Repertory  Theatre  2,000 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Performing  Arts  500 

Oregon  Shakespeare  Festival  3,000 

Pacific  Northwest  Dance  500 

Pioneer  Memorial  Theatre  1,000 

Santa  Fe  Opera  1,500 

Spokane  Symphony  Orchestra  1,500 

Utah  Repertory  Dance  Theatre  1,000 

Utah  Shakespearean  Festival  500 

Utah  Symphony  2,000 

Wyoming  Center  for  the  Fine  Arts  1,000 
(Univ.  of  Wyoming) 

$30,000 
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board  of  directors 

IX. 


Board  of  Directors 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Election  of  New  Officers 


In  accordance  with  Article  IV  of  the  composite  Bylaws  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc.,  a  list  of  names  of  persons  nominated 
for  1974-1975  Federation  offices  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors  by 
Governor  Stanley  K.  Hathaway  of  Wyoming,  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 

The  recommendations  of  the  Nominating  Committee  were  discussed  and  the 
following  persons  were  declared  elected  to  the  office  set  opposite  each  of 
their  names,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation,  or  un- 
til their  successors  have  qualified  and  have  been  elected. 

Chairman:  Governor  John  D.  Vanderhoof  of  Colorado 

(Succeeded  by  Governor  elect  Richard  D. 
Lamm) 

Vice  Chairman:         To  be  appointed 

President:  Jack  M.  Campbell 

State  Vice  President 

for  Colorado:      Robert  Timothy 

State  Vice  President 

for  Idaho:         John  M.  Dahl 

State  Vice  President 

for  Montana:       John  S.  Rice 

State  Vice  President 

for  New  Mexico:     T.  A.  Bonnell 
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Board  of  Directors 

Election  of  New  Officers  -  2, 


State  Vice  President 
for  Utah: 

State  Vice  President 
for  Wyoming: 

Staff  Vice  President: 

Staff  Vice  President: 

Treasurer: 

Secretary: 

Assistant  Secretary 
and  Legal  Counsel 


To  be  appointed 

Harry  T.  Thorson 
Donald  W.  Galvin 
Will iam  E.  Rapp 
Theodore  D.  Brown 
George  Hatch 

John  Fleming  Kelly 
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Board  of  Directors 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc. 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Approval  of  Recommendations/ 
Resolutions  of  Councils 


The  recommendations  and  resolutions  of  the  Federation's 
which  appear  of  the  following  pages  were  approved  by  the  Be 
after  careful  review,  which  took  place  during  the  weeks  foil 
meeting,  and  after  receiving  recommendations  from  the  newly 
Coordinating  Council. 


Council  recommendations  and  resolutions  that  failed  to  pass  as  written 
appear  in  the  next  section. 
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R  E  S  0  L  U  T  I  0 


of  the  Telecommunications  Council  #1 


WHEREAS,  the  duly  elected  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federation  did  in 
1973  instruct  the  Telecommunications  Council,  the  Human  Resources  Council 
and  the  Federation  staff  to  prepare  and  submit  a  proposal  to  NASA  for 
an  allocation  of  time  on  the  1975-77  Communications  Technology  Satellite, 
and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Councils  and  staff  generated  one  FRMS  proposal  SUN 
(Satellite  User  Network),  and  a  library  proposal  SALINET  (Satellite 
Library  Information  Network)  managed  by  the  University  of  Denver  and  in 
which  FRMS  is  a  participating  partner,  and, 

WHEREAS,  NASA  has  granted  conditional  user  status  to  the  SUN 
and  SALINET  proposals. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  duly  elected  Board  of  Directors 
endorse  the  participation  of  FRMS  in  the  SUN  and  SALINET  projects  and 
direct  the  Federation,  through  its  Telecommunications  and  Human  Resources 
Councils,  to  develop  proposals  for  the  funding  and  implementation  of  these 
projects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/s/  Jeffrey  Hatch  for  Governor  Cecil  D.  Andrus 
September  5,  1974 


DERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
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RESOLUTION 
of  the  Telecommunications  Council  #2 

WHEREAS,  the  Federation  is  conducting  the  Satellite  Technology 
Demonstration  project  and  has  been  approved  by  NASA  as  a  user  on  the 
Communications  Technology  Satellite,  and, 

WHEREAS,  satellite  technology  premises  to  be  an  important 
supplemental  telecommunications  tool  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and, 

WHEREAS,  there  appear  to  be  promising  technological  experiments 
which  should  be  tested  prior  to  completion  of  research  and  development 
by  the  government  or  private  industry,  and, 

WHEREAS,  there  appears  to  be  an  interim  period  of  one  year  or 
more  between  the  ATS -6  and  the  CTS  satellite  when  a  satellite  will 
not  be  available  in  the  region. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  duly  elected  Board  of 
Directors  direct  the  Federation  staff  and  the  Telecommunications  Council 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  minimize  the  period  when  a  satellite  will 
not  be  available  for  research  and  development  by  encouraging  development 
of  NASA's  ATS-F  Prime  satellite  and  the  private  sector  satellite  research 
and  development  projects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/s/  Jeffrey  Hatch  for  Governor  Cecil  D.  Andrus 
September  5,  1974 


[DERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
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RESOLUTIO 


of  the  Telecommunications  Council  #3 


WHEREAS,  there  is  a  regional  backlog  of  funding  requests  by  the 
region's  Public  Broadcasting  Stations  to  develop  and  upgrade  station 
capabilities,  and, 

WHEREAS,  there  is  increased  regional  demand  for  expanded  and 
extended  public  broadcast  capability  generated  by  population  growth, 
regional  energy  activity,  satellite  interfaces,  etc.,  and, 

WHEREAS,  public  broadcasting  can  play  an  important  role  in  the 
boom  areas  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  providing  public  service  and 
informational  programming,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  gap  between  service  capability  and  regional  need 
appears  to  be  widening. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  Board  of  Directors  that 
ongoing  communication  be  directed  to  the  Congressional  Delegations  of  the 
region,  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare,  to  PBS,  NPR  and 
CPB  to  improve  the  regional  Public  Broadcast  capability  through  individual 
station  upgrading  and  station  activation  in  our  remaining  unserved  areas, 
and  by  creating  a  true  two-way  capability  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  network. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  Jeffrey  Hatch  for  Governor  Cecil  D.  Andrus 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
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RESOLUTION 


of  the  Telecommunications  Council  #5 


WHEREAS,  the  current  usability  and  credibility  of  the  STD  staff 
has  prompted  many  national  and  regional  entities  to  request  from  FRMS 
support  for  follow-on  satellite  projects  in  the  specific  areas  of 
engineering  and  programming,  and, 

WHEREAS,  this  technical  capability  specific  to  the  identifiable 
areas  of  application  is  not  available  from  any  other  feasible  source 
within  the  time  frame  required, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  duly  elected  Board  of 
Directors  authorize  the  FRMS  to  pursue  these  options. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  Jeffrey  Hatch  for  Governor  Cecil  D.  Andrus 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC 
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RESOLUTIO 


of  the  Human  Resources  Council  #1 


WHEREAS,  the  Federaticn  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  is  currently 
involved  in  career  programming  for  junior  high  school  students  on 
the  Satellite  Technology  Demonstration,  and, 

WHEREAS,  there  is  a  need  as  demonstrated  by  regional  assessment 
for  continuing  career  programming  for  grades  9,  10  and  11,  and, 

WHEREAS,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Federation  to  continue 
satellite  demonstration-experimentation  on  the  Communications  Technology 
Satellite  in  1976-77,  and, 

WHEREAS,  there  are  technological  two-way  communications  experiments 
which  were  deleted  from  the  Satellite  Technology  Demonstration  because 
of  funding  cutbacks. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  duly  elected  Board  of  Directors 
direct  the  Federation,  through  the  Human  Resources  Council  and  the  Tele- 
communications Council,  to  develop  career  programming  for  grades  9,  10  and 
11,  and  likewise  develop  two-way  communication  experiments  to  present  and 
test  on  the  Communications  Technology  Satellite  the  content  material  and 
the  technological  feasibility  of  the  two-way  communication  modes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/s/  Dean  Talagan,  Chairman 
Human  Resources  Council 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  IMC, 
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RESOLUTION 
of  the  Human  Resources  Council   #2 


WHEREAS,  the  Human  Resources  Council  and  the  Telecommunications 
Council  endorsed  the  concept  of  improving  data  sharing  through  improved 
community-wide  library  services,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  University  of  Denver,   the  University  of  Kansas,   the 
Wyoming  State  Library  and  the  Natrona  County,  Wyoming  Library  in  con- 
junction with  the  Federation  have  been  granted  conditional   user  status 
on  the  NASA-CTS  satellite,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  above  consortium  and  the  Federation  are  cooperating  in 
developing  a  twelve-state  test  bed  of  approximately  78  sites  to  be  used 
jointly  in  the  experiment-demonstration. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  duly  elected  Board  of  Directors 
direct  the  Federation,  through  its  councils,  to  carry  forth  the  cooperative 
development  of  this  demonstration  project  which  intends  to  improve  the 
networking  capability  of  the  participating  libraries  and  improve  the 
information  and  data  base  of  the  program  recipients. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  Dean  Talagan,  Chairman 
Human  Resources  Council 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC, 


Campbel 1 
Resident 
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RESOLUTION 


of  the  Human  Resources  Council  #3 


WHEREAS,  the  Human  Resources  Council  directed  the  Federation  of 
Rocky  Mountain  States  staff  to  investigate  the  potentials  for  the 
FRMS  involvement  in  improving  health  delivery  systems,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Federation,  during  the  past  year,  has  conducted 
preliminary  research  on  health  delivery,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  research  has  shown  regional  voids  in  health  service 
delivery  and  potentials  for  FRMS  to  perform  a  catalytic  role. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  duly  elected  Board  of  Directors 
approve  the  development  of  a  Health  Committee  under  the  Human  Resources 
Council  to  begin  to  develop  a  catalytic  coordinating  supportive  role  for 
the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/s/  Dean  Talagan,  Chairman 
Human  Resources  Council 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC 


M.  Car 
ident 
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RESOLUTION 
of  the  Human  Resources  Council  #4 

WHEREAS,  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  is  piloting  career 
programs  at  the  junior  high  school  level  and  anticipating  expansion  to 
the  high  school  level,  and, 

WHEREAS,  there  is  a  need  for  coordinated  job  information  region-wide, 
and, 

WHEREAS,  this  is  a  logical  next  step  to  the  career  efforts. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  duly  elected  Board  of 
Directors  direct  the  Federation  staff  to  seek  funding  and  develop  a  computerized 
job  bank  matching  educational  programs,  job  requirements  and  information  in  the 
region  utilizing  satellite  technology  and  other  human  resource  delivery  systems. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dean  Talagan,  Chairman 
Human  Resources  Council 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC 
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RESOLUTION 


of  the  Transportation  Council  #1 


WHEREAS,  transportation  is  vital  to  the  prosperity  and  economic 
growth  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and, 

WHEREAS,  rail  and  bus  passenger  service  in  the  region  has  been 
greatly  diminished,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  local  air  service  industry,  which  is  being  sub- 
sidized to  provide  air  transportation  to  the  region's  smaller 
communities,  is  becoming  increasingly  less  able  to  provide  such 
service,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  quantity  of  air  service  available  to  the  smaller 
communities  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  not  developing  on  a  sound 
economic  basis,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  cost  of  subsidy  required  to  maintain  even  a  minimum 
level  of  service  under  existing  legislation  is  becoming  prohibitive,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  is  the  federal  agency 
charged  with  insuring  that  the  public's  air  transportation  requirements 
are  met,  is  apparently  prohibited  under  existing  statutes  from  fully 
meeting  that  responsibility, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  conduct  an 
investigation  to: 

1.  Determine  the  present  per  passenger  cost  of  subsidy. 

2.  Establish  criteria  which  could  be  used  to  determine  which 
communities  are  entitled  to  subsidized  air  service. 

3.  Establish  new  rules  which  would  permit  direct  subsidy  to 
commuter  airlines. 

4.  Establish  new  rates  of  subsidy  for  commuter  airlines. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  John  S.  Rice,  Chairman 
Transportation  Council 
September  5,  1974 


F/EQERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
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RESOLUTION 
of  the  Transportation  Council  #2 

WHEREAS,  a  "Conservation  Tax"  or  any  other  additional  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  is  indiscriminate  and  unjust,  and, 

WHEREAS,  such  a  tax  places  an  unfair  burden  on  personal  and  commercial 
transportation,  and  is  regressive  at  both  economic  and  conservation  levels. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States  and  its  Board  of  Directors  request  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  Cabinet  officers,  and  the  Congress  to  withdraw  from  any  further  considera- 
tion of  such  tax. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  encourage  the 
Federal  Government  to  forego  any  further  invasion  of  the  gas  tax  field,  to 
plan  some  withdrawal  from  that  field,  and  recognize  that  the  gas  tax  field  be 
a.  preemptive  preserve  of  the  states. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/s/  John  S.  Rice,  Chairman 
Transportation  Council 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
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RESOLUTIO 


of  the  Natural  Resources  Council  #1 


WHEREAS,  the  Natural  Resources  Council  has  been  active  in  the  past 
and  expects  to  continue  with  concentrated  efforts  in  confronting  regional 
natural  resource  issues,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Council  and  its  committees  require  administrative  and 
technical  assistance  in  their  work. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Natural  Resources  Council  needs 
one  full-time  Federation  staff  person  to  appropriately  address  the  regional 
issues  confronting  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  on  resource  development  and 
planning. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/s/  Roy  Peck,  Chairman 
Natural  Resources  Council 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC 
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R  E  S  0  L  U  T  I  0 


of  the  Natural  Resources  Council  #2 


WHEREAS,  the  Council  in  its  September  5  meeting  passed  on  a  motion  that 
one  of  the  Council's  work  priorities  be  national  land  use  and  related  public 
lands  legislation,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Council  also  passed  a  motion  that  another  priority  area  be 
a  coordinated  effort  in  developing  programs  for  confronting  regional  energy 
development  issues,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Council  also  passed  a  motion  that  another  priority  area 
be  in  regional  water  and  related  impact  issues  involving  coordination  with 
the  Western  States  Water  Council,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Council  will  further  determine  a  consensus  of  priority 
general  natural  resource  issues  to  guide  its  work  programs  from  a  question- 
naire distributed  at  the  September  5  meeting, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Natural  Resources  Council 
proposes  to  follow  the  above  work  priorities  and  requests  approval  and 
support  of  the  Board  in  these  efforts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/s/  Roy  Peck,  Chairman 
Natural  Resources  Council 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC, 
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RESOLUTION 


of  the  Natural  Resources  Council  #3 


WHEREAS,  the  problem  of  planning  for  areas  of  rapid  growth  due  to 
related  natural  resource  development  is  an  issue  of  concern  in  the  region 
(as  exemplified  by  the  theme  of  the  Federation's  Tenth  Annual  Meeting),  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Natural  Resources  Council  has  in  the  past  worked  in  the 
field  of  natural  resource  and  energy  resource  development  planning, 
including  the  co-sponsoring  of  a  "boomtown"  planning  conference. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Natural  Resources  Council 
recommends  to  the  Board  that  the  Council  assume  leadership  in  coordinating 
efforts  with  the  Transportation  Council,  the  Housing  Council  and  the  Human 
Resources  Council  in  this  area  and  develop  a  proposal  (using  a  portion 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  grant  funds)  which,  if  funded,  would 
highlight  the  existing  mechanism  (and  preventative  solutions)  most  responsible 
for  the  significant  rapid  growth  areas  related  to  natural  resource  develop- 
ment, and  would  propose  alternatives  that  would  improve  these  mechanisms. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/s/  Roy  Peck,  Chairman 
Natural  Resources  Council 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC 
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President 
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RECOMMENDATION 

of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Council  #3 

That  the  Board  direct  the  Federation  to  provide  for  the  reproduction 
and  distribution  of  newsletters,  legislation,  model  projects,  and  demon- 
stration programs  or  concepts,  implementation  techniques  and  methodologies, 
etc.  which  the  Council  may  require  to  adequately  communicate  their  concepts 
and  products  throughout  the  region. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/s/  James  L.  McKesson1,  Chairman 
Housing  &  Community  Development  Council 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

of  the  Market  Development  Council  #1 

The  Export/Import  Development  Committee  recommends  that  the  Federation 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  adapting  modern  communication  methods  to 
serve  the  international  trade  information  needs  of  the  region.  The  con- 
cept has  been  considered  favorably  by  the  Federation  in  the  past,  but  no 
implementation  action  has  been  taken  due  to  the  lack  of  specific  program 
funds.  A  three-month  study  would  examine  whether  advanced  communications 
techniques  can  be  used  to  speed  the  flow  of  information  needed  for  the 
region's  world  trade  decision-making.  Among  the  facilities  that  may  be 
used  to  respond  to  this  need  are: 

1)  a  direct  telephone  access  to  the  computerized  world  trade 
bibliography  known  as  Interfile,  created  by  General  Electric 
Co.  and  the  Port  of  New  York. 

2)  a  telefax  link  to  the  World  Trade  Libraries,  a  research  service 
located  in  San  Francisco. 

In  combination,  these  two  facilities  would  enable  a  trained  employee 
of  the  Federation  to: 

1)  query  Interfile  concerning  the  source  of  data  requested. 

2)  either  refer  the  inquiries  to  sources  available  in  his  locality 
or  request  the  material  to  be  extracted  and  transmitted  via  Tele- 
fax to  Federation  or  to  a  Telefax  receiver  in  the  inquirer's 
locality. 

The  Export/Import  Development  Committee  requests  a  budget  of  $3,000  over 
the  period  November  1974  through  January  1975  to  pay  for  travel,  corres- 
pondence and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Federation  Industry  Services 
Consultant  to  perform  the  investigation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/s/  Wayne  F.  Mulcock,  Chairman 
Market  Development  Council 
October  3,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC, 
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Board  of  Directors 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Alterations  to  Resolutions/ 
Recommendations  of  Councils 


The  six  recommendations  and  resolutions  of  the  Federation's  various 
councils,  which  appear  on  the  following  pages,  were  not  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  as  originally  submitted.  However,  three  were  approved  after 
minor  alterations.  The  three  remaining  council  suggestions  were  tabled  for 
further  discussion  during  1975. 

The  following  resolutions  and  recommendations  that  are  not  signed  by 
President  Jack  M.  Campbell  are  those  as  originally  submitted  by  the  councils. 
Each  such  council  suggestion  is  preceded  by  the  approved  version,  signed 
by  President  Campbell . 

Concluding  this  section  are  the  three  council  suggestions  tabled  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 
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RESOLUTION 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Council  #4 


WHEREAS,  one  of  the  principal  natural  resources  issues  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  relates  to  the  use  and  management  of  the  region's  forest 
lands  and  products,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Natural  Resources  Council  created  a  Forest  Practices 
Committee  in  1973,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Council  recognizes  that  the  Committee  can  and  should  iden- 
tify, evaluate,  and  develop  programmatic  solutions  to  forestry  related  region- 
al issues,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Federation  has  funds  available  to  the  Councils  for  the 
initial  development  of  program  proposals  to  confront  such  regional  issues. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States  allocate  funds  to  be  utilized  by  this  Council  and  its  said  Forest 
Practices  Committee  to  carry  out  its  charge  to  develop  regional  approaches 
to  solving  priority  forestry  related  issues. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  Roy  Peck,  Chairman 
Natural  Resources  Council 
September  5,  1974 
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RESOLUTION 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Council  #4 


WHEREAS,  one  of  the  principal  natural  resources  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  relates  to  the  use  and  management  of  the  region's  forest 
lands  and  products,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Natural  Resources  Council  created  a  Forest  Practices 
Committee  in  1973,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Council  recognizes  that  the  Committee  can  and  should  iden- 
tify, evaluate,  and  develop  programmatic  solutions  to  forestry  related  region- 
al issues,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Federation  has  funds  available  to  the  Councils  for  the 
initial  development  of  program  proposals  to  confront  such  regional  issues, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States  allocate  an  amount  of  $9,000  to  be  utilized  by  this  Council  and  its 
said  Forest  Practices  Committee  to  carry  out  its  charge  to  develop  region- 
al approaches  to  solving  priority  forestry  related  issues. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  Roy  Peck,  Chairman 
Natural  Resources  Council 
September  5,  1974 


(NOTE:  THE  VERSION  OF  THIS  RESOLUTION  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  APPEARS  ON 
THE  PRECEDING  PAGE.) 
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RECOMMENDATION 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Council  #1 

That  the  Board  of  Directors  authorize  and  approve  for  the  provision 
of  FRMS  staff  assistance  to  the  Council  for  an  interium  period  of  from 
60  to  90  days  to  detail  a  more  complete  work  program  for  the  Council  under 
their  present  broad  guidelines  and  that  funds  be  allocated  for  this  purpose, 

Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  James  L.  McKesson,  Chairman 
Housing  &  Community  Development 

Council 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC 


JacktMj  Campbel" 
President 


Compyd.. 
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RECOMMENDATION 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Council  #1 


That  the  Board  of  Directors  authorize  and  approve  for  the  provision 
of  FRMS  staff  assistance  to  the  Council  for  an  interium  period  of  from 
60  to  90  days  to  detail  a  more  complete  work  program  for  the  Council 
under  their  present  broad  guidelines  and  that  funds  for  this  expenditure 
be  allocated  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  grant  funds,  not  only 
for  the  requested  FRMS  staff  assistance,  but  also  for  reimbursements 
determined  by  the  Council  as  needed  for  development  and  delivery  of  the 
more  detailed  work  program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  James  L.  McKesson,  Chairman 
Housing  &  Community  Development 

Council 
September  5,  1974 


(NOTE:   THE  VERSION  OF  THIS  RECOMMENDATION  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  APPEARS  ON 
THE  PRECEDING  PAGE.) 
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RECOMMENDATION 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Council  #2 

That  the  Board  of  Directors  authorize  and  adequate  funds  be  appro- 
priated to  allow  Federation  staff  assistance  to  provide  technical  information 
to  member-states  interested  in  establishing  adequate  housing  agency  operations 

Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  James  L.  McKesson,  Chairman 
Housing  &  Community  Development 

Council 
September  5,  1974 


FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC, 


.ampbe 
;sident 


lpbeTl       If 


UL 
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RECOMMENDATION 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Council  #2 


That  the  Board  of  Directors  authorize  and  the  Regional  Coordinating 
Council  appropriate  adequate  funds  to  the  Council  to  cover: 

A.  Staff  assistance  in  the  crucial  days  before  each  state's 
legislative  session  to  aid  the  states  in  establishing 
adequate  housing  agency  operations,  and 

B.  Reimbursements  authorized  by  the  Council  to  cover  those  state 
personnel  in  need  of  such  assistance  for  their  participation  in 
council  activities,  workshops,  seminars,  and  conferences. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  James  L.  McKesson,  Chairman 
Housing  &  Community  Development 

Council 
September  5,  1974 


(NOTE:  THE  VERSION  OF  THIS  RECOMMENDATION  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  APPEARS  ON 
THE  PRECEDING  PAGE.) 
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RESOLUTION 


of  the  Telecommunications  Council   #4 


WHEREAS,   intergovernmental   activity  in  the  region  has  developed  a 
need  for  regional   and  subregional  data  bases,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Federation  and  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  have  initiated 
communication  relative  to  Los  Alamos  providing  regional  computer  time  and 
analytical   capability  to  the  states  through  the  Federation,  and, 

WHEREAS,   the  Federation  is  co-sponsor  of  a  project  to  develop  a  region- 
al  research  capability,   and, 

WHEREAS,  a  regional  data  and  analytical  capability  would  enhance  re- 
search dissemination  in  the  region. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,   that  the  Federation  staff  and  the  Data 
Processing  Committee  be  directed  to  develop  a  data  storage,  retrieval   and 
analytical   capability  for  use  by  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  and 
its  members. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  Jeffery  Hatch  for 
Governor  Cecil    D.  Andrus 
September  5,   1974 


(NOTE:     THIS  RESOLUTION  WAS  TABLED  BY  THE  BOARD.) 
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RESOLUTION 


of  the  Natural   Resources  Council   #5 


WHEREAS,  one  of  the  principal  natural  resources  issues  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  relates  to  the  use  and  management  of  the  region's  forest 
lands  and  products,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Natural  Resources  Council  created  an  ad  hoc  Forest 
Practices  Committee  in  1973,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  structure  of  the  Council's  proposed  1975  work  program 
calls  for  this  ad  hoc  committee  to  intensify  its  efforts  concerning 
regional  forestry  related  issues  and  develop  its  own  program  for  confront- 
ing these  issues. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  approve 
the  change  in  status  of  the  ad  hoc  Forest  Practices  Committee  to  a  full, 
standing  committee  titled  the  Forest  Practices  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


/s/  Roy  Peck,  Chairman 
Natural  Resources  Council 
September  5,  1974 


(NOTE:  THIS  RESOLUTION  WAS  TABLED  BY  THE  BOARD.) 
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RESOLUTION 
of  the  Market  Development  Council  #1 


WHEREAS,  agriculture  and  related  industries  are  the  foundation  of  the 
economies  of  each  member  state  of  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
and, 

WHEREAS,  agricultural  production  of  the  Federation  region  comprises  a 
significant  part  of  the  National  agricultural  production  and  contributes 
substantially  to  the  National  well-being,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  Federation  is  an  example 
of  progressive  change  and  applied  technology  with  enormous  potential  to 
assume  an  increasingly  important  role  in  supplying  domestic  and  inter- 
national markets  for  the  economic  benefit  and  social  well-being  of  the 
region,  and, 

WHEREAS,  due  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  basic  agricul- 
tural resources,  land  and  water,  and  their  unique  association  with  natural 
resource  supplies  there  exists  a  commonality  of  problems  relating  to  land 
use  planning  and  conservation,  water  use  planning  and  conservation,  energy 
resource  development,  and  protection  of  the  environment  for  all  states  of 
the  Federation,  and, 

WHEREAS,  a  comprehensive  regional  effort  provides  an  optimum  means  to 
develop  the  full  potentials  of  the  agriculture  sector  and  for  effective 
resolution  of  problems  facing  it,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  is  an  established 
viable  regional  entity  effectively  serving  many  interests  of  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Montana  through  council  activities,  and, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Agricultural  Development 
Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  requests  and  makes 
known  its  support  for  the  organization  of  an  Agricultural  Resources  Council 
within  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  full -time  professional  agriculturalist 
be  retained  by  the  Federation  to  be  assigned  to  the  Agricultural  Resources 
Council  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


(NOTE:  THIS  RESOLUTION  WAS 
TABLED  BY  THE  BOARD.) 


/s/  Wayne  F.  Mulcock,  Chairman 
Market  Development  Council 
September  5,  1974 
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Board  of  Directors 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc, 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Financial  Information 


A  resolution  was  presented  and  approved  authorizing  signatures  for 
withdrawal  of  bank  deposits.  The  resolution  stated  that  any  and  all  funds 
standing  to  the  credit  of  this  corporation  with  the  duly  authorized  bank 
or  banks  may  be  withdrawn  upon  checks,  drafts  and  orders  or  other  under- 
takings for  the  payment  of  money,  when  signed  in  the  name  of  the  corporation 
by:  Jack  M.  Campbell  as  president,  D.  W.  Galvin  as  vice  president,  William 
E.  Rapp  as  vice  president,  Theodore  D.  Brown  as  treasurer,  or  J.  W.  Klump 
as  director  of  financial  and  personnel  services,  and  countersigned  by  any 
one  of  the  above-named  persons.  These  persons  replace  all  previously 
authorized  persons  to  withdraw  and  deposit  funds  in  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

A  statement  was  adopted  reaffirming  the  authority  of  the  principal  in- 
vestigator and  project  director  of  the  Federation's  Satellite  Technology 
Demonstration  (STD),  Dr.  Gordon  Law,  to  approve  and  sign  contractual  obliga- 
tions associated  with  the  STD  for  the  Federation,  provided  that  the  contracts 
shall  first  have  been  reviewed  by  the  president  of  the  Federation,  and  that 
Dr.  Law  shall  have  obtained  the  president's  approval. 

The  board  considered  a  Federation  employee  retirement  plan  and  trust 
fund  proposal,  and  voted  to  request  that  the  Federation's  Finance  Committee 
examine  the  plan  and  have  the  authority  to  act  on  the  plan. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  received  and  approved.  The 
report  included  a  recommendation  that  the  Federation's  proposed  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  of  $3,814,056  be  approved;  that  the  audited  financial  statements 
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Financial-  Information  -  2, 


for  fiscal  year  1974  be  approved  pending  receipt  of  the  final  audit  report; 
that  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver  and  the  Bank  of  Idaho  be  authorized 
depositories  of  Federation  funds;  that  the  board  approve  an  intensified  effort 
toward  increased  private-sector  membership  in  the  Federation,  and  that  the 
private-sector  membership  billings  be  changed  to  a  calendar-year  billing 
method.  John  S.  Rice  of  Montana  was  designated  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  board  approved  the  following  financial  statements: 
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FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 


STATEMENT  OF  REVENUES, 

EXPENSES  AND 

FUND  BALANCE 

YEAR  ENDED 

JUNE  30,  1974 

UNRESTRICTED 

RESTRICTED 

FUND 

FUNDS 

TOTAL 

Revenues: 

Grants  and  contracts  (Note  B) 

$ 

19,514 

$4,184,714 

$4,204,228 

Membership  dues: 

State 

65,000 

— 

65,000 

Private 

89,890 

— 

89,890 

Registration  fees 

4,010 

12,570 

16,580 

Other  income 

3,320 
181,734 

— 

3,320 

Total  revenues 

4,197,284 

4,379,018 

Expenses: 

Subcontracts 

- 

1,989 

741,924 

743,913 

Personnel 

294,859 

1,494,184 

1,789,043 

Travel 

34,137 

199,866 

234,003 

Space  costs  and  rental 

49,540 

148,891 

198,431 

General  and  administrative 

80,051 

175,788 

255,839 

Purchase  of  furniture  and 

equipment 

— 

874,016 

874,016 

Communciations 

105,479 

24,639 

130,118 

Depreciation 

5,994 

— 

5,994 

Other 

34,438 

54,215 

88,653 

Indirect  costs  applied  to  grants 

(Note  B) 

(524,387) 
82,100 

524,387 
4,237,910 

— 

Total  expenses 

4,320,010 

Excess  of  revenues  over  expenses 

99,634 

(40,626) 

59,008 

Inter- fund  transfers: 

Matching  funds 

(40,626) 

40,626 

-- 

Fund  balance,  July  1,  1973 

$ 

99,075 
158,083 

— 

99,075 

Fund  balance,  June  30,  1974 

$       0 

$  158,083 
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FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC 

NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1974 


A.  Accounts  Receivable  -  Other: 

During  the  years  ended  June  30,  1972  and  1973,  an  employee  of  an  independent 
contractor  of  the  Federation  embezzled  approximately  $34,000  and  $45,000,  respec- 
tively, from  the  Federation.  A  receivable  has  been  recorded  for  the  amount  of  the 
embezzlement,  and  related  legal  and  audit  fees  incurred  through  June  30,  1973.  In 
the  opinion  of  management  and  the  Federation's  legal  counsel,  the  amount  of  possi- 
ble recovery  from  this  embezzlement  cannot  be  reasonably  determined  at  this  time. 

B.  Accounting  Policies: 

Revenues  from  grants  are  recognized  to  the  extent  of  direct  and  allowable  in- 
direct expenses  incurred  under  terms  of  the  grants.  Substantially  all  of  the  Fed- 
eration's grants  are  from  federal  or  state  government  sources,  and  are  subject  to 
review  and  adjustment  by  examining  authorities. 
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Board  of  Directors 


Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc. 
Annual  Meeting 
September  4-5,  1974 


Additional  Notes  from  the 
Minutes 


The  executive  session  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federation  of 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc.,  was  convened  by  the  chairman,  Governor  Thomas 
L.  Judge  of  Montana,  at  3:30  p.m.,  September  5,  1974,  at  Glacier  Park  Lodge, 
East  Glacier  Park,  Montana. 

Chairman  Judge  introduced  Marion  Davidson,  Idaho  state  representative, 
who  was  the  new  board  member  present.  He  also  acknowledged  other  new  board 
members:  Ron  Richards,  director  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Intergovern- 
mental Relations;  Edward  B.  Jakubauskas,  dean  of  the  University  of  Wyoming's 
College  of  Commerce  &  Industry,  and  Guy  T.  McBride,  president  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines. 

Minutes  of  the  Federation's  Board  of  Directors  meeting  held  October  10, 
1973,  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  were  approved. 

Jack  M.  Campbell,  Federation  president,  referred  the  board  to  the 
"Report  of  the  President,"  included  in  these  proceedings  under  a  separate 
section. 

The  board  approved  a  resolution  calling  for  restructuring  the  Regional 
Planning  Council  by  adding  the  chairmen  of  the  other  councils  to  its  member- 
ship, and  by  changing  its  title  to  the  Regional  Coordinating  Council.  The 
Regional  Coordinating  Council  now  includes  each  member-state  governor's 
administrative  assistant  (or  the  governor's  designee),  each  member-state's 
chief  planning  officer,  a  business  member  from  each  state,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  other  Federation  councils.  The  new  coordinating  council  is  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  governors  and  the  board  of  directors. 
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Additional  Notes  from  the  Minutes  -  2. 


Two  changes  to  the  Federation's  Bylaws  were  approved.  One  amendment, 
to  Article  II,  Section  4,  calls  for  the  Federation's  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  fall  of  each  year,  rather  than  "in  May."  The  other  change 
eliminates  all  references  to  a  "Coordinating  Committee"  of  the  Federation, 
which  has  not  been  utilized  during  the  past  several  years. 

Chairman  Judge  suggested  that  the  Federation  consider  inviting  Cana- 
dian officials  from  adjoining  governmental  units  to  participate  in  Federa- 
tion activities.  The  board  agreed  that  invitations  to  the  next  annual 
meeting  should  be  extended  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia.  The  board  also  agreed  that  invitations  should  be  extended 
to  appropriate  officials  of  Mexican  states  adjoining  New  Mexico.  The 
board  recognized  efforts  to  include  both  Arizona  and  Nevada  as  Federation 
member-states. 

President  Campbell  described  the  recent  $540,000  grant  to  the  Federa- 
tion from  tne  national  Science  Foundation.  He  stated  that  after  10  years 
the  grant  gives  the  Federation  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  its  progress  and 
mistakes  and  to  structure  itself  in  a  way  most  effective  and  helpful  to  the 
states  of  the  region. 

John  S.  Rice,  a  member  of  the  board  and  chairman  of  the  Federation's 
Transportation  Council,  thanked  the  Federation  on  behalf  of  his  council  for 
successful  regional  efforts  to  gain  for  the  Western  states  the  right  to 
apply  the  same  truck  weight  limits  on  Federal  interstate  highways  as  the 
non-interstate  highways  in  these  states. 

A  resolution  of  appreciation  to  Montana,  and  to  the  host,  Governor 
Judge,  was  read  in  full  and  approved  unanimously.  The  text  of  that  reso- 
lution appears  on  the  following  page. 
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FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

ANNUAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 

September  5,  1974 


RESOLUTION  OF  APPRECIATION  TO  MONTANA 

RESOLVED, 

WHEREAS  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  Inc.,  held  in  East  Glacier  Park,  Montana  on  September  4-6, 
1974,  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  and  well  attended  meetings  of  the 
Federation  and  has  provided  very   useful  opportunity  for  the  member  states 
and  the  public  and  private  sectors  thereof  to  focus  on  many  important 
issues,  especially  needs  and  priorities  relating  to  "The  Future  Of  The 
Human  Environment  In  The  Rocky  Mountain  States." 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federation  formally  record  its  very   sincere  appreciation  to  Governor 
Thomas  L.  Judge  of  Montana,  his  staff  and  the  other  Montana  Directors  and 
members  for  their  invaluable  participation  in  hosting  the  Tenth  Annual 
Meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FEDERATION  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC, 
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